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A Look Ahead 


THE HOME MISSIONARY for the coming winter and spring will 
endeavor to present month by month some special aspect of home missioi: 
work. The schedule as it now stands is given below. Changes will be made 
should circumstances require. 


NOVEMBER. The Eastern Field. The tasks and opportunities ef New 
England and the Middle States will be outlined. 


DECEMBER. Young People and Home Missions. We expect te have 
some new lines of effort to describe in this number. 


JANUARY. The Coast. A dozen leaders in our Pacific Coast fellow- 
ship will contribute. 


FEBRUARY. The Social Mission of the Home Missionary Society. 
We have some exceptionally interesting matter in sight on this vital topic. 


MARCH. The Immigrant. The year’s experience in this department o° 
our work will be summed up. 


Each issue will also contain current news, the Women’s Department, a 
“Short Message to Home Missionaries” by the General Secretary, etc. 


Hig 


A Methodizer,--Does Your Church Need One ? 


If it has # deficit in its current expenses— 

If it has need of more income for its work— 

If it gives $2 to itself for every $1 to benevolences— 

If it pays its minister less than it knows it ought— 

If one-fourth of its members do not regularly support it— 

If iw trustees ask for new subscriptions only ence a year— 
Then ourely; you need a Methodizer. | 


WHAT IT IS 


We ean send you what you need. It is a fully illustrated booklet e. 
sixty pages, written for us by Rev. Henry E. Jackson, and called 


The Individual System of Church Support 


Orders for the booklet and the supplies described in it, may be sen: 
to either of the following addresses. ‘T’@ secure booklet, send ten twe 
cent’ stamps to the publisher. 


THE CHURCH SYSTEM SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 
Or orders may be sent to 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York City. 
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CHESTER CREST 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


The New York Christian Home for Intemperate Men, formerly located at Madison Avenue 
and Eighty-sixth street, New York City, was an out growth of the great Hippodrome meet- 
ing conducted by Messrs. Moody and Sankey in 1876. : 


EIGHT THOUSAND MEN represefting the best families in the country have come under 


the influence of this most unique and definitely CHRISTIAN INSTITUTION. 


THE MANAGER, Rev. GEORGE S. AVERY, was ordained an EVANGELIST by a CON- 
GREGATIONAL COUNCIL in BOSTON and has served the Christian Home ten years. 
The number of men now received each year is about four hundred and fifty. 


The accommodations for unfortunate men are so arranged as to give men of means the very 
best that money can furnish, and men of less means are. provided for accordingly. Those liv- 
ing in Greater New York who-have no money are welcomed to the Jimit of the number of 


FREE BEDS. 

The work is partially jaime by voluntary contributions and it is governed by a Board of 
Managers representing various denominations. Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, John Noble Stearns, 
Cornelius Bliss, William E. Dodge, James Talcott and other well known ee were 
among oe founders. 


Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, President Address all communications to 
Willis E. Lougee, Secretary  G, S.° Avery, 
William S. Edgar, Treasurer Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Whitman College DOANE COLLEGE 
“THE YALE OF THE WEST” | Crete, Nebraska 
It Stands for the Highest in Scholarship and 7 
Character. 
wapNEW ENGLAND COLLEGE IN THE| OF HOME MISSIONARY ORIGIN 
Entrance Requirements, 16 credits (same as AND LOYAL TO HOME MISSION- 
Harvard). ARY WORK. 
HOME MISSIONS DEMAND CHRISTIAN 
The “Board Whitman College _D. B. PERRY, President 
WALLA WALLA, | The College Motto: : 
Washington. | “We Build on Christ.” 


ROLLINS COLLEWE, Winter Park, Florida 
THE COLLEGE, THE ACADEMY, THE SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, FINE ARTS, EXPRESSION, 
DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS, BUSINESS 

THERE ARE THOUSANDS of young people in the North whose health is threatened by the 
rigors of the climate or by close confinement in ill-ventilated and superheated schoolrooms; Rollins 
ofters them refuge from these perils and the promise of a longer and more vigorous life, together with 
instruction in every way equal to that which they could find anywhere else. 

THERE ARE THOUSANDS of parents who would spend their winters in the Sunny South if 
they knew that they could find there a school of the highest grade for the children whom they cannot 
leave behind them, but whose studies they do not wish to interrupt; Winter Park offers to such par- 
ents the finest climate on earth, a good hotel, pleasant boarding houses, furnished or unfurnished cot- 
tages, cultivated and agreeable society, fine drives. good fishing and hunting—and to their children of 
all ages the best instruction, through Rollins College and the excellent Public School, in any study. 

™TNFORMATION AND CATALOGUES may be had by addressing the president, —_— Fremont 


‘Blackman, Ph. D. 


1850 Ripon College 1908 


A Strong Faculty of twenty-three specialists, who are ecadile teachers. 
Wholesome Christian Atmosphere. Eight buildings. Large beautiful Campus 
and Athletic Field. Good equipment in Laboratories and Library. Comfortable 
Modern Dormitories. Group system of courses. Full information furnished 


promptly upon request. 


RICHARD C. HUGHES, President, | Ripon, Wisconsin. 
YANKTON Marietta College 
COLLEGE Marietta, Ohio 
Yank S. Dekot: A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE OF THE 
HIGHEST GRADE 
TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR Cherishing the loftiest college ideals 


and ministering to a large and develop- 
ing field. Rated by the Carnegie Founda- 


Twenty-two teachers, 300 students. tion as ranking with the best in Amer- 


Scholarly standards, Christian influences. | ica in scholarly standard. Of the men 
graduated since 1900 over twenty ~~ 


cent. have entered the ministry. 


WRITE FOR A CATALOGUE 


FARGO COLLEGE, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Cor. Seventh Ave. anh Seventh St. South, 
Regular College Course with many electives, leading to degree of iaiebie of Arts. 
Preparatory Department with full Commercial work, if desired. 
FARGO COLLEGE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. Office: Stone’s Block, 
616 First Avenue North. 


Twenty-one teachers, New Gymnasium, Scientific and Commercial Equipment. 
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COLORADO COLLEGE, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


De 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
Edward S. Parsons, Dean. William C. Sturgis, Dean, 


SCHOOL OF FORESTRY, 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Florian Cajori, Dean. Edward D. Hale, Dean. 


THE THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR WILL BEGIN 
IN SEPTEMBER. 1908 
2 WILLIAM F. SLOCUM, President 


WHEATON COLLEGE, Wheaton, Illinois 
A CHRISTIAN SCHOOL FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


LOCATION—Twenty miles west of Chicago. 


OBJECT=—To train men and women for good citizenship and 
Christian service. 


RESULTS — About forty per cent. of graduates in the ministry, mis- 
sionary service, and service of Christian societies. 


dollars per year. 
GIVERS who desire to invest their money in men sell women to do 


EXPENSES—Students need not spend over two hundred and fifty 


1847 1908 
Iowa College 
GRINNELL, IOWA 


John Hanson Thomas 
Main, President. 


Faculty of forty-five. 


| Large and completely 


equipped _ buildings; 
Laboratories, Library, 
Museum, Chapel and 
Associations Building; 
fine Gymnasiums for 
men and women, 


Departments: 
COLLEGE OF 
LIBERIAL ARTS, 
THE GRINNELL 
ACADEMY, 
THE GRINNELL 
SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC. 


Christian work in home and foreign lands; are request- 
ed to write to the president, Charles A. Blanchard, or 
the treasurer, Prof. H. A 


For catalogues address 
‘the President, 
J. H. T. MAIN. 


. Fischer. 


TABOR 


THE COLLEGE OF 
SOUTHWEST IOWA 


Faculty specialists; courses 
strong; group system; ex- 
penses minimum; influences 
character-forming; 
most healthful. 
Departments: College, Acad- 
emy, Conservatory, Art, Busi- 
ness, | : 


Send for literature; cor- 
respondence cordially invited. 


Tabor, Iowa. 


Offers Superior Advantages: 


location 


Fairmount College 


Fairmount College laid the Corner Stone of its 
new Carnegie Library on March roth and inaugurat- 
ed its new president the same day. It was a great 
day of rejoicing for the City and Community. 


The College has a student body of 300 and is 
meeting the demands of first-class college oppor- 
tunities in one of the strongest portions of the 


West. There are about 600,000 people in the 


Wichita commercial district to which this College 
specially ministers. The location is one of the most 
beautiful in the state. 


Address the President, Wichita, Kansas. 


GEORGE NORTON ELLIS, A.M. 


Pomona College 


CLAREMONT, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


| 
Pomona is quite the strongest college west of 
Colorado. There are 290 students of college rank. 


Standards of admission and scholarship are identical 
with those of the best American colleges. For 


and information address as above. 
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CONTENTsS—— 


+ For NOVEMBER, 1908 


SECRETARIES AND SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE EASTERN 


\ 
CHANGES IN OUR EASTERN FIELD | 
HOME MISSIONARY INTERESTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. Illustrated 
THE RURAL CHURCH. A Symposium | 
The Rural Church in Vermont. Rev. C.H. Merrill, D. D............ 558 
The Land of Steady Habits. Rev. JoelS. Ives ... ................ 559 


The Rural Problem of the Empire State. Rev. C. W. Shelton, D. D. ... 560 
ONE MAN’S VIEW OF THE RURAL PROBLEM ................... .56l 


PRODUCTS OF THESMALL TOWN ........... .... 562 
OVERCOMING OUR OVERLAPPING. Illustrated 

Facts to be Faced. ......cccce 568 

569 
SHORT MESSAGES TO HOME MISSIONARIES. No. 3 | 

REPORTS FROM THE EASTERN FIELD ................... ee 571 
WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT 

577 


PER YEAR, FIFTY CENTS 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Published Monthly, except in July and August, by the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society 
287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK.CITY 
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Changes in Our Eastern Field 


HE New England village! Who 
does not know it? Its shaded 
streets, its ample houses, its in- 

dustrious, reverent people! A com- 

mon race-stock, cherishing common 
ideals, has developeds in those little 
towns as true a civilization as the 
world has ever known. From squire 

_ te cobbler they are all one race, speak 

one language, and view the world 

through somewhat’ the same eyes. 

When the summer is over, you return 

to the city. The policeman—the 

most conspicuous Ornament of our 
urban life—is an Irishman; the ticket 

chopper a Yankee; the bootblack a 

Greek ; your tailor a Jew; the garbage 

man an Italian; your maid a Swede; 

your carpenter a German; while a 

dozen other nationalities knock at 


your door, and jostle you in the’ car. | 


It is an abrupt step from the uniform- 
ity of that village life to the polyglot 
crowd of the city; but in a simple, 
concrete way it presents to the mind 
the change that has taken place with- 
in little more than a generation in our 
eastern field. Whereas: once this 


eastern field, uniform in speech and . 


In spiritual ideals, was sending forth 


its men and its money to hold the 


West to the Anglo-Saxon principles, 


it has now become: the battle-ground > 


of conflicting national ideals, express- 
ed in twoscore different tongues. 


Massachusetts is the most foreign . 


paralleled elsewhere. 


By Rev. Lewis T. Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


state in the Union; closely followed by 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. The 
changes in this eastern field—New 
England, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania—deserve the careful at- 
tention of the student, not only because 
of the increase in the size of the home 
missionary problem involved in this 
influx from other lands, but because 
the change in the character of the 
population strikes at the source of 
support. -Pennslyvania properly lies 
in this eastern field, but the relation of 
the Congregational denomination to 
Pennsylvania is so different from its 
relation to the other states that Penn- 
sylvania should be treated by itself. 
Up to 1840 we were practically a 
homogeneous people. 
had been settled chiefly by peo- 
ple from England, all more or 


less responsive to the political and 


religious ideals of the seventeenth 
century. This stock had increased in 
this new country with a rapidity un- 
General Francis 
A. Walker has said, “the people of 
the United States (from 1790 to 1830) 
increased in’ numbers more rapidly 
than has ever elsewhere been known, 
in regard to any considerable popula- 
tion, over any considerable area, 
through any considerable period of 
time. In this period the nation in- 
creased *-* * 227-per cent., a rate 
unparalleled in history.” This was 
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practically without the aid of immigra- 
tion. The total immigration up to 
1840 did not exceed half a million. 

It is superflous to call extended 
attention to the literary and religious 
achievements of that homogeneous 
population of our eastern field during 
that generation of our national life. 
The deep soil of New England culture 
yielded the abundant fruit of poetry, 
essay, philosophy, and moral reform. 
Thence came also the religious energy 
that gave power to home and foreign 
missions. It is difficult to overestimate 
the moral and intellectual significance 


- of the wide-spread culture, the re- 


ligious temper, and the community of 


interest that prevailed in New Eng- y 


land and New York up to the middle 
of the last century. The providence 
of God gave us those years for the 
establishment of standards and the 
definition of ideals. 

Then came the flood. Between 
1830 and 1905 it is estimated that the 
total immigration to the United States 
amounted to about twenty-three mil- 
lions, a movement of population of 
unprecedented volume. The eastern 
states, that already, by the middle of 
the century, were beginning to feel 
the drain of the migration to the West, 
were now confronted by the problem 
of assimilating new peoples. Thus a 
double problem was created. The de- 
pletion of the native Congregational 
stock diminished the strength of the 
source of support, while the addition 
of forcign peoples presented new fields 
for expenditure. Whereas the popula- 
tion up to 1840 had been practically 
homogeneous in the eastern field, we 
find that in 1900 the foreign born in 
New Hampshire amounted to 21.4 per 
cent. of the population, in New York 
to 26.1 per cent., in New Jersey 22.9 
per cent., Connecticut 26.2 per cent., 
Massachusetts 30.2 per cent., Rhode 
Island 31.4 per cent. These percent- 
ages, of course, take no account of 
the very large population composed of 
children born in this country of for- 
eign-born parents; and -the criminal 
statistics show that this population 


13 per cent. 


November 


presents as great a problem as that of 
the foreign-born. By the census of 
1g00, the native-born in Massachu- 
setts, numbering 1,959,000, including 
immigrants’ children born here, have 


to deal with 846,000 foreign-born; in 
‘Rhode Island there are 294,000 native- 


born as against 134,000 foreign-born ; 
in Connecticut there are 670,000 na- 
tive-born as against 238,000 foreign- 
born. The following table showing 
the per cent. of increase of the native 
and foreign-born populations from 
1890 to 1900 in the eastern field is also. 


suggestive : 
Per cent. of increase,1890-1900. 
Native-born. Foreign-born. 


ss 3-3 18.2 
New Hampshire .......... 6.3 21.8. . 
3-7 1.5 


Maine and Vermont cast a valuable 
side-light on the problem. Their for- 


eign-born population is comparatively 


small, being respectively 13.4 per cent. 
Their increase of 
population has also been the lowest of 
any of this group of states during the 
last thirty years, amounting in 1890- 


Igoo to only 5 per cent. and 3.4 per 


cent. respectively, as against an in- 
crease in Massachusetts, of 25.3 per 
pent. and in Connecticut of 21.7 per 
cent. This very slight increase of 
population in Maine and Vermont, 
where the native population is relative- 
ly large, indicates either the restriction 
in the size of families or the migration 
of the native stock. In either case it 
shows that the stock to which our 
churches look for support is practical- 
ly at a standstill as to numerical 
strength. 

Another fact that has direct bear- 
ing on the home missionary problem 
is the growth of the city, partly at the 
cost of the country and partly through 
the influx of immigrants. The vil- 
lages have either lost in population or 
have barely held their own during 
the last thirty years. The concentra- 
tion of manufactures in the large 
cities has injured the rural population 
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by closing the small factories that for 
a long time absorbed the surplus 
labor of the villages. 

The following facts, then, are to be 
noted as true in the eastern field: : 

1. A homogeneous population, with 
creative power in the religious, po- 
litical, and literary field, has become a 
heterogeneous population. 

2. The native English stock in 
these states is at a numerical stand- 
still, partly owing to emigration and 
partly to restriction of families. 

3. The cities and towns above 
10,000 inhabitants are growing more 
rapidly than the state as a whole; 


while the villages barely hold their 


own in favored regions, and lose in re- 
mote and unfavored sections. 

What should one expect then from 
the church statistics? How have our 
Congregational churches met the 
triple problem of the new races, the 
depleted country, and the city? A 
study of statistics convinces me that 
we have made a not unworthy fight 
against tremendous odds. New Eng- 
land has been made the very apex of 
the wedge and has acquitted itself as 
we should expect New England to do. 
I doubt whether you can find any- 
where a more striking example of the 
endurance of a race ideal against for- 
eign customs than is afforded in New 


England after seventy-five years of 


immigration. But that the struggle 
is desperate is proved by the statistics 
of church membership in those fields. 
The following table explains itself: 


Increase of population, Church members, 


per cent., 1890—1900. 1888, 1898, 1908. 
5 21,267 21,833 21,408 
New «+» 9.3 19,798 20,419 18,916 
Vermont .......++ 3.4 20,365 21,827 22,055 
225.3 98,009 112,961 118,808 
Rhode Island ......24.0 6,146 8,803 10,001 
Connecticut ....... 21.7 57,502 63,257 66,448 
mew VOrk 21.1 39,130 49,246 57,852 
New Jersey ......-30.4 4,246 6,572 8,475 


The states that have made the 
smallest gain in population have, not 
unnaturally, made very small gains in 
membership. New Hampshire, which 
couples the loss of native population 
with a large influx of foreigners, with- 
out the help of wealthy cities, shows 


| 


CHANGES IN EASTERN FIELD : 


au actual loss in twenty years. Those 


states that show large gains in pop- 


ulation, despite the fact that those 
gains are so largely in people of for- 
eign birth, also show decided gains in 
church membership. 

It is, however, impossible to con- 


sider the states as wholes, for in each 


state you have. the country and the 
city problem. The situation can be 
roughly judged by the following: In 
1879 the churches on the first page of 
the Year-Book, embracing, as it hap- 
pened, no large city churches, record- 
ed 6,316 members. In 1908, twenty- 
nine years later, the same churches re- 
corded 6,712, a gain of about 6 per 
cent. in twenty-nine years. This, of 
course, is practically a standstill, and 
I believe represents about the con- 
dition which prevails outside the 
cities and large towns. Village 
churches in favored farming regions 
like the Connecticut valley have varied 
only slightly in numerical strength in 
thirty years. All through New York 
can be found country churches of 
the different denominations, whose 
strength numerically has remained 
constant for a generation. The hill 
town churches in New England 
steadily decline. A group of nine 
such towns in Massachusetts, selected 
because they are personally known to 
the writer, showed in 1879 a member- 
ship of 1,016, which in 1908 had de- 
creased to 787. This is a loss of 22 
per cent. of the membership in twenty- 
nine years. The churches in the 
small manufacturing towns of New 


England maintain themselves with a 


vitality unexpected when one con- 
siders the contrast in the conditions 
under which business is done with the 
conditions when the industries were 
started. A typical group of four such 
churches shows a fluctuation of mem- 
bership through thirty years which 
leaves the final figures almost the 
same as the original. A combination 
group of churches of river-bottom, 
hill, and manufacturing towns—the 
largest town numbering 6,000 in- 
habitants—shows a loss in thirty years 
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of about 400 members out of a total 
in 1879 of 2,492, or 16 per cent. 

' A question of much interest to home 
missions is whether these churches 
have shared in the country’s gain in 
wealth, or whether they have lost. 
There is nowhere that the student 
treads as softly as he does amid the 
Statistics of the church clerk concern- 
ing benevolences. When the Wom- 
en’s Home Missionary Society ; has 
valued the barrel packed for the 
frontier, the statistician would best sit 
up and give attention! But apparently 
these towns mentioned above held 
their own very well until a few years 
ago, when the steady sag of the hill 
towns with the changed population in 
the manufacturing towns united to 
drag down receipts. This confession 
that the rural churches are not ad- 
vancing with the average of the state 
is made with great reluctance, for 
these churches have been the peren- 
nial spring of life for our nation.. 

The city churches have made a bet- 
ter gain in membership and in benev- 
olent contributions than we should be 
inclined to expect, after hearing the 
oldest inhabitants tell of the days of 
old. Although they have not increased 
their membership in the same pro- 
portion as the city has grown, they 
have, in all cases examined, made 
some headway against the tide of for- 
eign life and the indifference of the 
age. It is in the city that the increas- 
ed wealth of the nation is chiefly felt, 
and hence it is to the city that we must 
look for our large contributions. 

The question that remains is: how 
have the Congregational churches, 
through the Home Missionary Society, 
met these changes in the eastern field? 
The following table of receipts from 
and expenditures in New England 
answers the question in part: 


Year Receipts _Expendi- Forwarded 
from New tures in to Nation- 
England. N. E. al work. 
1867-8 $56,390 $79,009 
1967-6. 360,599 103,877 256,721 
374,035 123,775 250,260 
1007-8 321,066 187.444 


133,622 
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This table tells the story of New 
England’s effort to preserve the type. 
It also gives an indication of the sys- 
tematic cultivation of the field there, 
and the increase of wealth in forty 
years. It remains to be seen whether 
the decrease in receipts in the last 
year can be checked, and the standard 
of 1887 and 1897 reached again. 

A second answer to the question of 


how we have met the changes can be 


made in terms of men. The follow- 
ing table of the number of mission- 
aries at work in New England in dif- 
ferent years, indicates how the prob- 
lem has been dealt with: 


of Missionaries. 


Year. 
1867-8 ee ee ee ee 307 
1877-8 ee 316 


The large number of missionaries in 
1897-8 naturally coincides with the 
year of large receipts, and the restric- 
tion in 1907-8 is an evidence not of 
lessened need, but of lessened ability. 
How these missionaries are employed 
may be gathered from the report of 
the Secretary of the Massachusetts — 
Society. Work was done by that so- - 
ciety in 120 English and 86 foreign 
churches and outstations. The na- 
tionalities ministered to were Alban- 
ians, Armenians, Turks, Finns, 
French, Germans, Greeks, 
brews, Italians, Norwegians, Portu- 
guese, Poles, Syrians, Swedes, and 
Swedish-Finns. The same national- 
ities are ministered to, in part, by the 
societies in the other states. 

In conclusion, we may summarize 
the results of our study as follows: 

1. The Congregational churches 
have drawn and still draw their prin- 
cipal supplies for mission work from 
New England. | 

2. All the eastern field is confronted 
with the problem of the new races, in 
its most serious form. 

3. The tide of population shows no 
evidence of turning again to the coun- 
try town. 

4. The city churches have fought a 
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hard battle against the age-spirit and 
the foreign ideals. Where these 
churches have possessed wealth and 
_ Strategic leadership they have made 
conspicuous gains. 


5. The Home Missionary Societies 


have shown a will to adapt their work 
to the needs of the situation. There 
is no blindness as to the duty. 


6. Given money, we can reach the 


new races. 
The critical question is this: 


Ww hen the Son of Man cometh, shall 


he find faith on the earth—faith that 
the Gospel we preach is the power of 


God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth ? 


May God call to His service the 
wealth of our land! 


Home Mi issionary Interests in Pennsyloania 


By Rev. A. E. RICKER, MEADVILLE, PA. 


N common with sister states, 

Pennsylvania confronts the prob- 

lems of the city church, of rural 
fields, of industrial centers, and of 
crowded foreign populations supplant- 
ing the native American in many dis- 
tricts. But it has some nuts to crack 
that grow only on the trees of its 
own forests. One of these is offered 
by the vast anthracite mining region. 
The Wyoming and Lehigh valleys, 
the Hazelton district, and the rest of 
the hard coal fields, afford aspects of 
life, both in the industrial conditions 
and in phases of Christian work, that 
are not quite matched elsewhere in 
the world. The enormous steel enter- 
prises of the Pittsburg district, too, 
are probably unique among all the ‘in- 
dustrial centers of earth. Our mis- 
sionary, Rev. W. C. Jones, pastor of 
Puritan Church, Pittsburg, -living at 


Homestead, resides where the ground 


trembles and rumbles day and night 


to the roar of mighty machinery. For, . 
a stone’s throw from his home, is the 


largest steel plant in the world, whose 
continuous roof extends a distance of 
two miles. The imagination thrills at 
the vision of problems connected with 


these grouped cities, grimy with coal. 


dust and machine oil, toiling and 
Sweating at the furnaces and rollers, 
in the travail of the production that 


shall meet the workin need in this 


“age of steel.” 


The complex phases of Pennsyl- 
vania work may be indicated by the 
list of churches. The churches are 
English, Welsh, Swedish, Slavonic, 
and African, while many using the 
English tongue are foreign in nation- 
ality, and our larger towns are 
thronged with races from southern 


and eastern Europe, among whom we 


ought to be prosecuting vigorous and 
multiplied Christian activities. 
A good Swedish brother appeals to 


us, with touching earnestness, for the 


work among his people in McKees- 
port, where five thousand Swedes 
live, four thousand of whom are not 
connected with any church. He also 
mentions Braddock, with two thou- 
sand of his people, five-sixths of 
whom are unshepherded, as well as a 


promising work at Irwin, all in the 


Pittsburg district. 

In the anthracite region is a typical 
case. A city of some twenty-five 
thousand people, growing, bustling, 
ambitious. It is the most foreign city 
in the state. More than three-fourths 
of the population is alien, coming, too, 
mostly from eastern Europe. The 
architecture of the churches is eastern. 
Great sections of the town use foreign 
speech and display over shops and 
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stores only signs in foreign tongues. 
Here is a crowded, destitute field. 
And we have a church—pastorless 


_and inactive. Who will not join us in 


praying that the hope of the ladies of 
the state to take up and prosecute this 
work may be realized? 

There is, too, the appeal of pastor- 
less churches—Corry,  Blossburg, 
Coaldale, Jermyn, Forest City, Hora- 
tio, Lindsey, and others. The plea of 


some, hitherto self-supporting, for 


aid, and of home missionary churches 
for increase, is that the financial 
stress has pressed them sore. Bread 
winners are out of work, others sub- 
sisting on two or three days’ work a 
week. No wonder the pinch hurts 
and there is cry for aid beyond our 
resources. 

We may at least hope that the re- 
lation of Congregationalism to the 
welfare of the state is not wholly re- 


». vealed by its figures. In a common- 
‘wealth of over six million people, one 


hundred and nineteen churches with 
fourteen thousand members do not 
look imposing. But the familiar his- 
torical statement of large investments 
of money and labor put into the pro- 
cess of Christianizing the state in 
earlier years, but not into the organ- 
ized structure of the denomination, 
may be reiterated here. Nor is that 
all. The fact that our churches are 
strongest where they are most needed, 


that they stand in almost a continuous 
parish up and down the Wyoming 


valley and in other parts of the an- 
thracite region, is eloquent of the real 
truth. They have ministered nobly 
and effectually in spiritual things to 
the toilers who have brought out of 


the black depths the millions upon 


millions of tons of Pennsylvania’s 
peculiar gift to humanity—the won- 
derful, black, shining gem—hard coal. 

The nourishing hand of the Home 
Missionary Society has largely plant- 
ed and developed this work. Its vital 
relation to the life of our churches, 
and the equally vital necessity of con- 


tinued and adequate sustentation, may © 


be easily read in our history and pain- 
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fully realized in our present situation. © 
For the past twenty years Congrega- 
tionalism has advanced in the Key- 
stone State. But the extent of its ad- 
vance, and the rate of it, are exceed- 
ingly significant. In 1888 we had in 
the state 97 churches, 8,248 members, 
10,591 pupils in our Sunday Schools ; 
our benevolences amounted to $4,846 
and home expenses to $63,440. In 
1898 there were 110 churches, 11,543 
members, 15,175 Sunday School 
scholars, while our benevolences at- 
tained to $8,651 and home expenses to 
$49,667. _ The current Year-Book, 
1908, gives us I19 churches, 14,063 
members, 14,379 in Sunday School, » 
benevolent contributions $8,670, and 
home expenses $182,758. The point 
of the figures is their percentages. 
The first decade, 1888 to 1898, is one 
of reasonable growth. Our gains 
were: in churches 13 per cent., in 
members nearly 84 per cent., in Sun- 
day School 50, in benevolences 86, in 
home expenditures 49 per cent. In 
the second decade, 1898 to 1908, note: 
a gain in churches of 8 per cent., in 
membership 22. per cent., in Sunday 
Schools a loss of 5 per cent., while our 
benevolences stand at the figure of 
1898. Only in the item of home ex- 
penditure is there a decided gain, viz., 
of 93 per cent. It may be worth re- 
marking that the former decade of 
gain was during that great ten years 
in which Congregationalists poured‘ 
out for home missions the splendid 
sum of $6,413,573, or an average an- 
nual expenditure for the cause of 


‘ $641,357. During the period of that 


investment, Pennsylvania, in common 
with other states of the Union, made 
eratifying progress in its Congrega- 
tional work. The seeond decade, the 
ten years of meagre gains and some ~ 
losses for our cause in the state, was 
just the period of reduced income for 
the home missionary cause in the na- 
tion—the decade in which Congrega- 
tionalists cut down their contributions 
to home missions to the extent of 
$1,176,634, an average shrinkage in 
our annual investment of $117,661. 
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CARNEGIE STEEL PLANT, FLOMESTEAD, PA. 


Does this not point a fact it were well 
for us to take heart, namely, that in 
the home missionary cause, as in 
other enterprises, results are propor- 
tioned to the investment? "When the 
investment is reduced the dividends 
shrink. I have seen the same fact 
during the period of retrenchment in 
Nebraska. I have read it in clearer 
and more lurid lines in Indiana. And 
rere in Pennsylvania the same lesson 
speaks to us out of the shortage of the 
wonted harvest in this vital work of 
our Redeemer’s Kingdom. 

But the fact that the home expenses 
of our Pennsylvania churches have al- 
most doubled in ten years is signifi- 
cant. This lack of satisfactory , pro- 
gress in our state has not resulted 
from scarcity of material wealth 
wholly; indeed, largely has it come 
because we have been so exclusively 
engaged in material development and 
the gathering of a vast harvest of 
riches. Out of our anthracite mines 
bas poured mountains of coal—prob- 
ably not less than half a billion tons; 
into the back door of our state, from 
Lake Erie, has rolled a constant river 
of iron ore; while out of the front 
doors has gone the product—machines, 


rails, engines, battleships. Added to 


this is the store of the Dutch farmer 


and his neighbors. Cereal products 
(including eggs) amounted in a single 
year to $160,000,000. The value of 
farm animals, including poultry, 
reaches $142,000,000. And the Key- 
stone State boasts the best farmed 
and most productive county in the 
Union, old Lancaster, whose annual 
crop is worth $10,000,000. Let even 
the Iowa and Nebraska farmer “‘sit 
up and take notice.” And when it 
comes to. railroads, Pennsylvania 
takes your breath away. With 62,- 
247 miles of tracks, her railroad com- 


_ panies employ half a million men, pay 


an annual wage of $384,618,000, and 
‘write down their assets at forty-seven 
hundred millions of dollars. And 
this enormous investment and equip- 
ment was to handle the business that 
needed to be done in the state. What 
volumes does that fact speak as to 
the golden harvest God has put into 
our hands! How gloriously His 
work would go forward could His 
people anywhere be persuaded but to 
invest in the work of His Kingdom in 
some proportion to the prosperity 
their God has bestowed upon them! 
Yet, though our Pennsylvania work 
has not been. what undiminished in- 
vestment might have made it, let us 
not suppose for a moment that pre- 
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cious harvests have not been gathered, 
nor that worthy and noble achieve- 
ments have been lacking. Brave men 
have fought. Faithful servants have 
bent to the task, and the Gospel has 
been preached. 'Pitifully small salaries 
have not kept Christlike pastors from 
their fields. Great discouragements 
have not stopped the activities of 
heroic churches, some of them keep- 
ing up their work, though pastorless 
for a score of years. And in the 
twenty years just past, thirty-eight of 
the churches now on our list have 
been organized. These churches have 
a present membership of 4,107, and a 
Sunday School enrollment of 5,000 
Their last yearly budget of home ex- 
penses was $81,643, and their prop- 
erty holdings amount to $445,500. 
Besides this, the older churches have 
within the past twenty years acquired 
property worth $410,400, so that the 
property gains of the period reach the 


goodly sum of $855,900. But when 


we think of the saving truth proclaim- 
ed, of the Gospel of righteousness and 
intelligence spread abroad, of the 


ve 
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faithful pastoral labors performed, of 
the comfort in sickness and bereave- 
ment given, and of the wise counsels 
afforded in periods of doubt and 
temptation, we know that treasures 
have been laid up in Heaven and 
blessings imparted on earth.that hu- 
man scales cannot weigh nor earthly 
standards appraise. Think of a pas- 
tor, in a mining town, making during 
the blistering afternoons of the three 
hottest summer months 280 pastoral 
calls, winning souls to God from beds 
of sickness,’ extending his activities to 
a neighboring town and working up 
increased attendance at prayer meet- 
ing, Sunday School, and church. Yet 
that is a Pennsylvania record in this 


year of grace, 1908, and he was a 


home missionary. 


QO, friends of home missions, this 


work does pay! The spirit of Christ 
is finding expression in noble service, 
and your prayers and your gifts for 
this blessed cause will be transmuted 


‘into spiritual values—the beauty of 


holiness in human lives, sparkling 
gems for the City of God. 


The Rural Church 


[At the request of the editor, several of our eastern Superintendents have 
briefly set down their present feelings and impressions with reference to the out- 
look for our churches in small communities of the East. It is safe to say that to all 
of them the problem is one of the most perplexing they have to face, and yet in 
the light of such a record of strong lives produced as is found on another page, 


what question could be more Begervant!) 


THE RURAL CHURCH IN 
VERMONT 

By Rev. C. H. Merrill, D. D., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

While the rural church has 
its features of discouragement for 
the worker in the way of con- 
servatism, marrowness, lack of so- 
cial privileges, and distance from 
the great centres of activity, it 


has certain decided advantages. Con- 


servatism works both ways. The in- 
ertia that has to be overcome in order 


to show progress will make for a con- 
tinuance of movement long after the 
initiative has been removed. For 
stability and permanence of church life 
there is no better material to be found 
than on the farms. 
tide ebbs and flows. 
lying about are to be found the stead- 
fast “pillars” of the church that give 
assurance of patient continuance 
through all vicissitudes. 

_In the rural church there is still in 


In villages the 
On the farms 
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some measure at the present day many 
of those “institutional” features that 
have of late been made prominent in 
city work. It is the centre of many of 
the social movements. It can lead in 
literary entertainments. It does not 
have to compete with so many counter 
attractions in its appeal to the follow- 
ing of the young people. The pastor 
has a position of leadership accorded 
by reason of his office. The attend- 
ance upon his services is not measured 
by his “drawing power,” and the mid- 


week meeting does not have to com- 


pete with other social opportunities 
offered to the young. A pastorate in 
a rural church offers unrivaled op- 
portunities to mold life in the years 


that are largely determinative of 


character. | 

On the financial side there is much 
that can be said in favor of continuing 
work in fields that are becoming de- 


pleted in the movement of population. 


The largest legacy ever received by 
the Domestic Missionary Society in 
the century of its operations came 
from a parish where the church ap- 


peared to be on the verge of extinc- 


tion; and later, after a period during 
which the church was for a part of 
the time without services, another 
legacy came/ from a member of this 
same fom second only in 
amount to the former. The annuities 
carried 

most without exception for persons 
connected at some time. with the 
smaller grural churches. the 
faithful ‘constituency of our benevo- 
lent societies is recruited from these 
sources. Large gifts to their treas- 
uries, large not only relatively but 
absolutely, come most unexpectedly 


from sources that would seem impos-. 


sible. They come from hard earned 
Savings and slow accumulations. The 
givers have been saturated with mis- 
Sionary literature, they have been 
quickened by the missionary spirit, 


and the gifts have been consecrated. 


As a business proposition it can be 
demonstrated that it is the part of 
wisdom to keep these organizations 


y the Society have been al- 


alive so long as there is remnant left 
for whom and through whom to 
others the ministry of the truth may 


come. 


THE LAND OF STEADY HABITS 
By Rev. Joel S. Ives, Hartford, Conn. 


“How beautiful they stand! 
Those ancient altars of our native land, 
Amid the pasture fields and dark green 
,. woods, 
Amid the mountains’ cloudy solitudes, 
Each in its little plot of holy ground, 
How beautiful they stand, 
baa or white churches of our native 
and.” 


Since 1850 there has been in 


Connecticut a gain in population - 


of more than 100,000 each decade 
—probably now at the rate of 
200,000—so that the problems of the 


decadent country church face the per- | 


plexities of the crowding city. Tak- 
ing the state as a whole, rural Con- 
necticut is on the up grade, although 
the decadent community can still be 
found. | 


We may study conditions as i 


lustrated in the individual. Recently 
at North Branford, Northford, and 
Prospect, fire has destroyed the meet- 
inghouses. At Northford for sixty 


years a brown stone building had ap- 
parently proved itself non-combust- . 


ible, but two days before~Christmas, 
1g06, found nothing but the empty 
and damaged walls. September 6 
there was dedicated the renovated and 
improved brown stone building to 
stand in the little town, we trust, for 
many decades to come. At North 
Branford a wooden church will soon 
be dedicated, while at Prospect the 
cobble stones of the “stone fences” 
will match in the church what is an 
accomplished fact in the library. 
During the past thirty years the 
Missionary Society has had a part in 
thirty Scandinavian organizations, 


most of them Swedish and most of > 
them in prosperous condition to-day. 
The church in New London is one of 
the latest, with its attractive new 
building, thanks to the Building So- 
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ciety. At Cromwell a Swedish Church 
has been a blessing to the people for a 
number of years, but thus far its al- 
legiance has been with the Ev angelical 
Free Mission Society. Letters mis- 


sive have been sent out, and by the | 


time this page is read recognition will 
have been freely given, thus including 
all such churches in the Congrega- 
tional fold. 

At Hartford, the Rev. Pietro F. 
Vodola, formerly a Roman Catholic 
priest, is pastor of our Italian church. 
He has married a German girl and 
has a Yankee baby. Our three other 
churches are at Bridgeport, New 
Haven, and Waterbury. Missions are 
also maintained. As a type, Mr. 
Gennaro Giordano’s work in Torring- 
ton has brought fifty Italians into Dr. 
Ackerman’s church. We are waiting 
for some large-hearted soul to build 
for the Italians in Torrington what 
will match the beautiful French 


church and parsonage where Rev. 


Joseph Provost has done so well. 

One solution of the rural problem, 
into which enters so largely the 
meagre salary, is the yoking of 
churches. This problem is far more. 
easily worked out on paper than in 
fact. It is encouraging, therefore, to 
record the successful venture at North 
Stamford and Long Ridge under the 
care of the Rev. Henry Schlosser. 

Beautiful Riverton, near “the Bark- 
hamsted lighthouse,” the home of 
Governor Laurin A. Cooke, once the 
center of busy industries because of 
its fine water power, was for a while 
so laid waste that not a wheel was mov- 
ing. Though its glory has departed 
there is now business enough to fill 
most of the houses, and the church is 
prospering with its yoke-fellow, West 
Hartland, on the hill. 

Connecticut reveals a marked te- 
nacity of community life. Union was 
so small a hundred years ago that it 
required missionary aid, yet the fourth 
generation of those pioneers need aid 
to-day, while the money expended 
abundantly justifies itself in the record 
of its noble sons and daughters in the 


November 


various walks of the world’s life. 
Churches unwisely located or on the 
dead list are few. Of the eight 
churches aided between 1816 and 
1820, four are self-supporting and 
four are still being helped. 


THE RURAL PROBLEM OF THE 
EMPIRE STATE 


By Rev. C. W. Shelton, D. VD., New York City, 


The problem of maintaining the 
religious life of the purely rural 
community is more and more en- 
grossing the attention and demand- 
ing the thought of those who are di- 
recting our missionary and church 
movements. Second only to the 
problem of the city in its importance 
upon every line of state and national 
development, is the solution of the 
problem of the new lines of work 
that the rapidly changing conditions 
of our rural life are bringing to us. 
The telephone and the trolley, and, 
possibly more than all, the rural de- 
livery, have brought a new condition 
of life, and with it a new ‘class of 
settlers into our country districts. The 


modern methods of intensive farming — 


have shown us the productiveness of 
soil which has heretofore been thought 
t.. be almost useless, and opportunities 
for a livelihood with an income that 
can bring with it many of the con- 
veniences and comforts of our larger 
towns. | 

The Empire State is pretininently a 
state of cities, having over three-fifths 
of its entire population living in 
cities of over 10,000 inhabitants. 
Nevertheless, the Empire State is also 
preeminent in its agriculture, being 
second in the Union in the value of its 
agricultural products, and having 
a million people living in wha 
might classify as rural districts. It is 
a recognized fact that the rural dis- 
trict supplies the intellectual, com- 
mercial, and religious strength of 
every American city. The constant 
procession of the sons of the farmer 
to the positions of influence and power 
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in our cities, is continuous. Coupled 
with this is the problem of the im- 
migrant, affecting so materially the 


whole question of labor and agricul- 
ture in many parts of our state. | 


The argument is sometimes made 
that the child of the immigrant will 
not follow the child of the American- 
born parent from the farm to the city. 
In our western states, where the de- 
scendants of the immigrants have long- 
est lived in rural communities, this 
statement is not substantiated, and if 
the teaching of history of the past and 
the trend of the thought of to-day can 


be relied upon, the child of the Slav 


or the Scandinavian who settles upon 
one of our farms is almost as sure to 
eventually find his way to the city as 
has been in the past the certainty that 
his predecessors upon the same farm 
would follow this same course, | 

Those who have watched the phys- 
ical, mental, and moral degeneration 
of the American-born population of 
rural communities of some of our 
New England states, are to-day ready 
to welcome the infusion of a new life 
and a new energy and a new ambition 
which comes to us from beyond the 
seas. . 

We are often startled by statistics 
which give us vivid realizations of 
the unchurched conditions of our great 
cities, but in proportion to our pop- 
ulations, the unchurched condition of 
the rural community equals that of 
most of our cities. os 

In New York State, with the ex- 
ception of small mountain districts, 
almost every acre of land is available 


for paying, productive farming, with 
_exhaustless markets always at hand, 


and as I have said, with new methods 


of very much increased harvests, we 


have the right to expect that the 
problem of maintaining the religious 


life of the rural district is with each 


coming year to assume new im- 
portance and bring to our churches 
new possibilities of extension and con- 
quest for the Kingdom of Christ. 

_ It is impossible to separate entirely 
the rural problem from the problem of 


observation: 


perpetuating the institutions and 
maintaining the religious life of our 
great cities. At a recent meeting of 
149 of the leading men of one of our 
large city churches, it was found that 
over 140 of them were born in rural 
communities and united with country 
churches. The pastor of one of our 
small churches recently reported that 
in five years he had dismissed to mem- 
bership in city churches more than the 


entire present membership of his 


church, | 
ye ye ye 


One Man’s View of the Rural 
Problem 


Rev. Robert...P. Herrick, D, 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, visiting in 
New England last summer and study- 
ing the conditions to be faced there, 
speaks as follows in The Congrega- 
tionalist concerning the task of ‘the 
minister to the country church as seen 
in the particular spot under his 


Here are the different denominational 
traditions in a region five miles square 
to be unified in one church and used to- 
gether against the sin and indifference of 
the countryside. But no polity, under 
tactful leadership, lends itself to a com- 
bined movement in a weak community 
as does the simple organization coming 
down from our Pilgrim Fathers. In this 
case the leadership is tactful indeed. The 
community contains three factors: Quak- 
ers, or Friends, as they prefer to be call- 
ed; Universalists, who are part of a 
church movement which has receded; 
and Congregationalists. Although the 
Friends hold a morning service in their 
plain meetinghouse, they co-operate 
cordially in a common evening service, 
conducted by a committee representing 
hoth churches. In temperance work and 
to a degree in missions there is co- 
operation. The Universalist element 
enters heartily also into the support of 
services. A woman’s guild composed of 
all these elements gives backing to all 
this religious effort, although not for- 


mally allied to the church. 


But how huge a task is before this 
brave group of the Master’s followers! 
I have realized as never before how peo- 
ple in the country, to be good at all, 
must be right at heart. In the city one 
is under a certain observation which 
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commands a decent walk in life. In the 
country there is God’s eye, but not 


man’s. In this little community crimes 
are perpetrated which belong only to 
dark ages, and yet this town is rather 
above the average in virtue. 

What of these hundreds of men, young 
and old, who never darken the church 
door? What of these children growing 
up without any Sabbath observance in 
the home, except the more or less punc- 
tilious refraining from work? The church 
touches perhaps a fifth of the population 
directly. How about the four-fifths and 
their fruitage twenty-five or fifty years 
hence? 

This religious problem in rural New 
England is perhaps the greatest problem 
of the day in our Eastern country. And 
I cannot feel that the last twenty-five 
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years have made any distinctive gain in 
its solution. | 

I am one of those who are praying for 
the lifting of a new rallying cry, “Back 
to the leadership of the Great Master.” 
Without question there has been a 
journeying back to Judaism—Judaism, 
which had produced in the time of Christ 
very much such a condition in rural 
Palestine—Judaism with its formal con- 
duct and without the personal impulse 
toward a higher type of the inner life 
which should flow into noble, loving, un- 
selfish living. When New England, with 
all the rest of the land, indeed, begins 
again to exalt the Saviour of men tothe 
throne in its theology and preaching, the 
historic victories of the Christian era will 
be repeated on these hillsides and in 


these valleys. 


Products of the Small Town 


HE HoME MISSIONARY devotes 

considerable space in this is- 

sue to the country church, 
not in forgetfulness of the over- 
shadowing significance of the city 
in our eastern states, but’ because 
it must continually be remem- 
_ bered how fundamental is the place of 
the small community and the small 
church in the building of a righteous 
nation. That our national prophets 
and leaders have in the past been 
largely produced by such communities 
is too patent to doubt. That the pro- 
duct from this source is lessening, 
many fear. That the city will develop 
the ability to produce needed leader- 
ship we can only hope. Meanwhile 
we need to strengthen the hands of 
those who seek to win and hold the 
country communities for Christ. 

As illustrating the immeasurable 
service rendered by the village church 
in the past, we present a list of honor- 
ed names of men and women reared in 
small places of our eastern states. 
We have been able to secure such in- 
formation from only three states. Be- 
yond question, others of our older 
states could show a like record. And 
a full exhibit along this line from 


New England alone. would be an 
overwhelming witness to the impor- 
tance of our smaller churches. 


xg 


Here is a list from the state of 
Maine: | 

From the town of Litchfield, in the last 
one hundred years, seventeen ministers 
have gone out, all descendants of Mehit- 
able Baker. The best known of them, — 
beloved everywhere, is the Rev. Smith 
Baker, D. D. 

Norridgewock has sent out Rev. C. F. 
Dole and his brother Nathan Haskell 
Dole; Miss Rebecca S. Clark, the author- 
ess, better known as “Sophie May.” Hon. 
Sanford Dole, first and only president of 
the Hawaiian republic, was a boy in this | 
Sunday School, though born in the neigh- 
boring town of Bloomfield. 7 

The famous Washburn family, W. D., 
C. C., C. A., and E. B., governors and 
senators in .various states, came from 
Livermore. 

Dr. George Harris, president' of Am- 
herst College; Roswell D. Hitcock, long 
a professor in Union Seminary; and Rev. 
Samuel Harris, D. D., once president of 
Bowdoin College and professor in Yale 
Seminary, were reared in East Machias. 

Waterford was the birthplace of Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin. of C. F. Brown (“Artemus 
Ward”), and Jacob L. Green, president 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 
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Buckfield gave to the nation John D. 
Long, Secretary of the Navy under 
President McKinley, and Rev. A. W. 
Small, D. D., the fourth president of 
Colby College. 

The following list of college presidents 
from small communities in Maine is suf- 


ficiently suggestive of the influences 


which have wrought there: 

Chas. F. Thwing, Western Reserve, 
was born at New Sharon. 

Chancellor Day, Syracuse, born at 
Whitneyville. | 

Geo. C. Chase, Bates, born at Unity. 

Gec. E. Mosher, Hillsdale, born at 
China. | 

D. R. Goodwin, University of Penn- 


- sylvania, born at North Berwick. 


Samuel G. Brown, Hamilton, born at 
North Yarmouth. 


Winfield Scott Chaplin, Washington 


University, born at Glenburn. 

Joseph Cummings, Wesleyan, born at 
Falmouth. 

a Lord, Dartmouth, born at Ber- 
wick. 


chester. 

P. A. Chadbourne, Williams, born at 
North Berwick. | 

Alfred Owen, Roger Williams, born at 
China. 

J. H. Baker, Colorado, born at Har- 
mony. 

William L. Jones, Oahu, Hawaii, born 
at Minot. 

St E. Reed, Dickinson, born at Brown- 
ville. 

Chas. Collins, Dickinson, born at North 
Yarmouth. 

(Besides Cyrus Hamlin, first president 
of Robert College, Constantinople, 


George and Samuel Harris, and A. W. 


Small, already mentioned.) | 

Rear Admiral R. R. Bradford was 
born in Turner, and six other admirals 
of the United States navy were born in 
country towns in Maine. | 

Daniel C. Heath and Edwin Ginn, well- 
known publishers, were Maine country 
boys, one born at Salem and the other at 
Orland. | 

Sir Hiram Stevens Maxim, the in- 
ventor, was born at Sangerville; Ezra 
Abbott, the Biblical scholar, at Jackson; 
Annie Louise Cary, the famous singer, 
at Wayne; and Madame Nordica on a 
farm near Farmington. : 

Maine has produced such judges as 
Chief Justice Emery of the Maine Su- 
preme Court, born at Carmel; Chief Jus- 
tice C. B. Grant of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan, born ‘at Lebanon; Judge 

homas Drummond, of the U. S. Circuit 
Court at Chicago, born at Bristol. 

Shirley was the birthplace of E. W. 
Nye (“Bill Nye”). | 


W. H. Allen, Girard, born at Man- 


At least twenty-one governors of 
Maine and seventeen of other states have 
been born in Maine country towns. Of 
the latter the most noted are the follow- 
ing: John A. Andrews, war governor of 
Massachusetts, born at Windham; John 
D. Long, Massachusetts, born at Buck- 
field; Hazen S. Pingree, Michigan, born 
at Denmark, and C. C. Washburn, Wis- 
consin, born at Livermore. 

Owen Lovejoy, Congressman from II- 
linois, was born in Albion; and Chas. E. 
Littlefield, Congressman from Maine, in 
Lebanon; both sons of country ministers. 

Dorothy. Lynde Dix was born in 
Hampden. 

Last but not least, General O. O. 
Howard, of Little Round Top fame, and 
at one time president of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, was 
born in Leeds. 


» 


From Vermont we have the fol- 
lowing sample products: | 


In the list of churches in Vermont 
from which have come not less than ten 
men to the ministry of the Congregation- 
al or Presbyterian order, there are to be 
found twenty-eight. The town of Hart- 
ford leads with 24 ministers, and Corn- 
wall follows closely with 23. In the former 
list the Hazen family is prominent, a 
family that has ministerial descendants 
in many other towns in the state, and has 
been prominent in the Congregational 
circles, furnishing a secretary of the Na- 
tional Council and editor of the Year- 
Book. In the list of this church is found 
also the frequent name of Tracy and of 
Marsh. In the Cornwall list are to be 
noted the names of the brothers Hiram 
Mead and Charles M., the latter promi- 
nent as professor in our theological 
seminaries and member of committee on 
revision of the Bible. Hiram Bingham, 
Joel Bingham, and Luther G. appear; 


also the families of Post and of Blake. 


At the other extreme of the list, in the 


churches that have sent out only ten or 


twelve, is to be found the little church of 
Georgia with the names of Colton, Clark, 
and Ranslow; while the churches still 
strong and vigorous, like Peacham, show 
the family of Worcesters, Evarts, Isaac 
R. and John H., the latter one of the pas- 
tors in Burlington; like Pittsford, the 
family of Gilberts and of Boardmans, 


from the former Simeon Gilbert of “The 


Advance” and from the latter Prof. George 
Nye Boardman of Chicago Seminary; 
like Shoreham, with Dr. Byron Sunder- 
land: like Charlotte, with James L. Bar- 
ton, secretary of the American Board. 
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Perhaps the most famous town in the 
State for eminent ministers is Calais, 
which sent out Dr. N. G. Clark, secretary 
of the American Board; Dr. Constans 
Goodell of St. Louis; and Dr. Dwinell of 
the Pacific Seminary. But the town did 
little more than give them birth. Dr. 
Clark’s youth was spent in Montpelier, 
and Dr. Goodell came within controling 
religious influences at college in ‘Bur- 
lington. The town of Halifax, with sev- 
eral extinct churches and none of our 
order now existing, furnished for our 
ministry eleven men, besides many that 
became eminent in the Baptist churches, 
among them the family of Fish, from 
which came the editor of “Pulpit Elo- 
quence.” 


The names of men and women of 
light and leading from small places in 
Massachusetts would fill a volume. 
Here are a few: 


From Acton, Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, the 
famous theologian. 
’ From Adams, Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
the leader of the suffrage movement. 

From Ashfield, President G. Stanley 
Hall, the psychologist; and Alvan Clark, 
the maker of telescopes. 

From Barnstable, James Otis. 

From Bedford, President Stearns, of 
Amherst College. 

From Belchertown, J. G. Holland, the 
popular editor and author. 

From Billerica, Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
the philanthropist. ; 

From Blandford, U..S. Senator Ash- 


mun. 


From Braintree, John Adams, John 
Quincy Adams, and Rev. Robert S. 
Storrs, D. D. 

From Brimfield, Hon. Erastus Fair- 
banks. 

From Charleston, Dr. W. T. G. Mor- 
ton, the discoverer of the use of ethe: as 
an anaesthetic. 


From Chatham, Alpheus Hardy, the 


benefactor of Joseph Neesima. 

From Chelmsford, Dr. J..C. Dalton. 

From Danvers, George Peabody. | 

From Deerfield, Bishop Williams of 
Connecticut; Prof. Edward Hitchcock; 
and Robert Hildreth, the historian. 

From Dunstable, Amos Kendall. 

From Essex, Rev. Dr. Michael Burn- 
ham and. Rufus Choate. 

From Hadley, Bishop Huntington of 
New York; Gen. Joseph Hooker (“Fight- 
ing Joe’); and Dr. Parsons Cooke. 

From Hatfield, Miss Sophia Smith, 
founder of Smith College. | 
: From Hopkinton, Gov. William Claf- 
in. 

From Lanesboro, “Josh Billings.” 


From Leyden, Henry Kirke Brown, 
the sculptor. | 

From Nantucket, Lucretia Coffin Mott; 
Miss Maria Mitchell, Judge Charles J. 
Folger, and Rev. F. C. Ewer, D. D.- 

From New Marlboro, Rev. Russell S. 
Cook, the founder of American Col- 


portage. 
From New Salem, Bishop Whitaker of 
Pennsylvania. 


From Plainfield, Moses Hallock and C. 
Dudley Warner. 

I‘rom Stockbridge, David Dudley Field, 
Cyrus W. Field, Stephen J. Field, Henry 
M. Field. | | | 

From Sunderland, President E. B. 
Andrews of Nebraska, and Judge An- 
drews of Connecticut. 

From Granville, Rev. David B. Coe, 
D. D., Secretary of the American Home 
Missionary Society, and Dr. Tinker, ot 
the Clifton Springs Sanatorium. 

From Huntington, Mr. Kirkland, head 
of the Massachusetts Gypsy Moth Com- 
mission. 

From Montague, Prof. Clapp of Hol- 
yoke. 

From Greenwich, Prin. 
Mount Hermon. > | 

From Pelham, the inventor of the 
steam shovel, which makes possible the 
Panama Canal. 


From Conway, Rev. Dr. C. B. Rice; gy 


Marshall Field, of Chicago; Mr. How- 
land, for many years Superintendent of 
Schools in Chicago. 

From Middlefield, Rev. Judson Smith, 
D. D., and Prof. Smith, of Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

From Chester, Rev. J. A. Hamilton, 
B. F. Hamilton, D: D.; Rev. 
H. H. Hamilton; Dr. Oscar DeWolfe, 
formerly Health Commissioner of Chi- 
cago. 

From Buckland, Mary Lyon; W. F. 
Sherwin, the composer. 

From Northfield, D. L. Moody. 

From Goshen, Rev. Levi Parsons. 

From Shelburne, Fidelia Fiske. 


From Sheffield, Rev. Orville P. Dewey, 


D. D.; Geo. F. Root, the musical com- 
poser. 

From Cummington, William Cullen 
Bryant; Henry L. Dawes, late U. S. 
Senator from Massachusetts; Prof. E. W. 
Lyman, of Bangor Seminary. 

From Sandisfield, Rev. E. H. Sears, 
D. D., author of “The Heart of Christ,” 
and the hymn, “Calm on the Listening 
Ear of Night;” and Rev. Barnas Sears, 
D. D., president of Brown University. 

From Tolland, Rev. Gordon Hall, one 
of the earliest missionaries to India. 

From Templeton, Dr. William Good- 
ell. 
From Washington, Gov. D. Morgan. 
From Westhampton, Dr. Dorus Clarke; 
Dr. Justin Edwards, Rev. Sylvester Judd. 
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Overcoming our Overlapping 


By Rev. E. TALLMADGE Root, PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


REV. TALLMADGE ROOT, 


‘Field Secretary Masséchubeits Federation of 
Churches. 


GG HE two great faults of our 

Protestantism,’ aptly says 

Prof. Commons, “are over- 
lapping and overlooking.” Theoret- 
ically this would be the result of our 
Organization into denominations—in- 
dependent ecclesiastical states, aggres- 
sively working without a mutual 
understanding. It has been an open 
question, however, whether the ex- 
tent and effects of duplicatién of ef- 
fort are serious enough to offset the 
great advantages of the denomina- 
tional system. Admitting the extent, 


the Bishops of the Methodist Epis- 


copal Church, for example, said in 
their address to the General Con- 
ference: ‘‘We feel strongly the evils 
of too many churches in small places, 
but we are not able to say that the 
history, too well known, of one slug- 
gish church unstirred by Christian 


rivalry, is better than present con- 


ditions, which at least permit the sur- 
Viva] of the most active. 

To the Church Federations of 
Massachusetts and KRhode Island, 
tlierefore, the first step has seemed to 
be a careful and comprehensive study 
of the extent and effects of overlap- 
ping. In the former state, a study has 
been made of the hundred smallest 
tewns, classified according to the 
number of churches. Statistics of 
membership, income, and salary were 


studied in comparison with the pop- 


ulation according to the state census 
cf the same year, 1905. The fairest 
test is to take. three groups of ten 
towns each, having the same average 
population, 725, with respectively one, 
two, and three churches. We thus 
cet the following: 


> 
© 

> > > 5 
<2) 

n 
One-church town....110 $z,102 $874 Sts 
Two-church town... 71.4 781 687 5 

Three-church town... 51 492 473 155 


Now it is true that, according to 
this table, the total membership of the 
two-church town larger, 143 
against 110, but it is not twice as 
large as that of the one-church town; 
and in proportion as it falls below 
this, it is evident that effort is 
wasted in duplication. Where the 
churches are increased to three, the 
increase of membership a_- still 
smaller ratio to only 153, indicates a 
still larger waste. Moreover, notice 
the cost at which the slight increase is 
gained. The churches are impover- 
ished by division of the possible in- 
come. The pastor suffers all that is 
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implied in cutting down a salary of 
$874 to $483, or in the loss of time 
and strength involved in supplying 
two distant charges. And the Home 
Missionary Societies must give ten 
times as much aid to the three-church 
town as to the one-church! The im- 
pressiveness of these figures is en- 
hanced by the fact that the statistics 
are for townships averaging several 
square miles, in which distances must 
justify in some cases the existence of 
more than one church. The figures 
for compact villages would show still 
more serious effects. As to the ex- 
tent of the overlapping, if we assume 
that one church is enough for towns 
averaging only 630 inhabitants, there 
are twice as many churches in these 
towns as the religious needs require. 

In Rhode Island, to avoid an arbi- 
trary standard, the total Protestant 
population was divided by the num- 
ber of churches, giving 617 to a 
church, while the Catholics have 
3,210. Yet in twenty-seven of the 
thirty-eight towns and cities, the num- 
ber is less than this ratio, (undoubt- 


edly too small for the best results), 


varying from 529 down to I50 and 
even 90. In these towns, by this 
standard, there are 67 surplus church- 
es out of 178. 

But the results of overlapping are 
best seen in typical cases. One town- 
ship of 845 inhabitants has four 
churches, the largest with 50 mem- 
bers, no resident pastor, the bitterness 
of feeling increased by the necessary 
division of a town-fund for the sup- 


port of the Gospel left when there 


was but one church, real Christians 


often repelled from all, and the divid- 


ed Church powerless against drink 
and vice. In a village of 100, half 
Catholic, I found two English and 
three Swedish churches, a little W. C. 
T. U. which said, “You’ve dropped 
in upon the worst place in the State ;” 
and an old man met on the street 
erunted, “Humph! Trouble with 
this place is, too many churches!” In 
another village the struggle of two 
ccmpeting organizations has so em- 
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bittered the good people, that a Sun- 


day School teacher actually replied to 


a pupil, just converted, who said that 
she would join the church if the two 
were one: “If they ever do unite, 


-I’ll leave the place!” Yet needless 


duplication still goes on. In a village 
where three churches now render the 
situation hopeless, the Congregation- 
alists, though the state census found 
but 16 with that church preference in 
the whole town of 3,200, are reviving 
an extinct church, tempted by the fact 
that it has a good building and funds 
ir bank. 

The last incident indicates the 
strength of the denominational and in- 
stitutional loyalty which we have to 
overcome. How can it be done? 

The Maine Interdenominational 
Commission, the pioneer in comity, 
is our model, and its work is too 
well known to need description. The 
problem in our two states is more 
complex. The larger population in- 
cludes congested cities, and is two- 
thirds of foreign parentage, and half 
Roman Catholic. The Federations, 
instead of five, include respectively 
fourteen and seventeen denomina- 
tions, farther \apart in methods and 
polity. Progréss must be slower. 
That it is sure, is indicated by the 
fact that the steps taken so far have 
commanded unanimous and _ hearty 


assent. In 1905 both states adopted 
the following Plan to\ Promote 
Comity : | 


“t. To form public opinion, pub- 
lish the facts, general and typical. 2. 
Call conferences of home missionary 
authorities, that mutual acquaintance 
with each other’s work and person- 
ality may prevent or remove mis- 
understandings. 3. Urge the im- 
portagce of adjustment by voluntary 
negotiations, and where possible by 
exchange of fields, upon denomina- 
tions found anywhere interfering. 4. 
Provide for arbitration, when required 
and requested, the decision to carry 
only the authority of its own obvi- 
ous wisdom and appeal to the general 
Christian sentiment.” 
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Progress has been made in all four 
lines. Said the representative of the 
Episcopal Church in the discussion of 
the first, “Is not this precisely what 


we must do if we are ever to convince — 


the Christian public of the evils of our 
unhappy divisions?” This article it- 
self illustrates the method. Con- 
ferences have proved happy and help- 
ful. The first in Rhode Island brought 
iu the Swedish Lutheran Church, now 


a loyal member of the Federation in 


both states—a result which Dr. Em- 
rich called “a mighty achievement.” 
A conference in Massachusetts de- 


fined the ideal, “One denomination — 


t work among each foreign race in 
each city,” and voluntary withdrawals 
in several cases have made the begin- 
ning of such readjustment. Numer- 
ous cases of overlapping have been 
brought to the attention of the denom- 
inations involved, and even where ad- 


‘justment has not yet taken place, the 


step has helped define the idea, ac- 
custom people to it, and form a pub- 
lic opinion which must force action in 
time. The denominational secretaries, 
especially the Congregational, are 
fully ready for decisive steps: it is the 
sectarianism and inertia of the local 
churches that delays. Appeals to the 
Federation for advice and influence 
increase. The other day, for in- 
stance, a Congregational pastor whose 
church burned last August, wrote, 
“Now what shall we do, rebuild or 
try to do without a separate edifige? 
Did you ever hear of an alliance or 
federation between a Congregational 
and Church? Could it be 
brought about here?” In Rhode Is- 
land, negotiations were suggested at 
the request of Bishop McVickar, and 
the Episcopal Church yielded to the 
Congregationalists a field which gives 
them one of the largest opportunities 


in either state. The emphasis is upon 


negotiation rather than arbitration. 
The aim is to avoid placing any de- 
nomination in the position of a de- 
fendant, but to create a feeling which 
shall make them emulous to lead in 
voluntary adjustment. Yet in the 


arbitration of the “Pontiac Case” be- 
tween Swedish Lutheran and Metho- 
dist churches, the decision satisfied 
both parties. 


Both Federations will soon be ready 
to make public lists of every case of 
duplication in the state, pointing out 
the possibility of general readjustment 
by exchange of fields. Such readjust- 
ment will take years; but, the ideal 
once definitely set forth by official 
representatives of all the denomina- 
tions, it will be inevitable. 


If the negative task of church fed- 


eration, the overcoming of our over- 
lapping, were its whole work, it would 


be only temporarily necessary. But its 
main and permanent task is to over- 
come our overlooking. We are in 
danger of overlooking in the state as 
a whole. Statistics prepared by the 
Rhode Island Federation were made 
the basis of home missionary sermons 
by the Congregational pastors, and a 
leading layman said the next day, “I 
see that the churches of the state can 
never meet these needs unless feder- 
ated.” The remark has led to in- 
creased support on the part of busi- 
ness men. Dr. Emrich of the Mass- 
achusetts Home Missionary Society 
said last spring, “I have just visited a 
dozen counties and am _ impressed 
everywhere with the population 
neglected by all the churches.” Types 
of local co-operation in reaching the 
entire community, adapted respective- 
ly to city, village, and rural township, 


are recommended to every town, with 


the watchword, “Some church re- 


sponsible for each square mile.’ That 


word “responsible” is dynamite. When 
its significance is fully grasped, it 
will revolutionize our churches, now 
suffering from the dry-rot of institu- 
tionalism. The unparalleled mission- 
ary opportunity afforded by our two 
states—forty-five races in Rhode Is- 
land alone—will be seized by the un- . 
paralleled ,missionary zeal of the 
federated churches, when they realize 
that their union makes them invin- 
cible. 
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eke Editor's Outlook 


Facts to be faced 


HRISTIANITY is not hereditary. Communities long Christian do not 
necessarily remain so. Many lives lapse from God under the shadow of 
church spires. The eastern part of the United States is witness to these 
things. On the ground where Huguenot, Puritan, eee settled, it is 
still necessary to battle for the faith. Churches must ursed. Evangelism 
inust be pushed. The straying must be won. The saints must be shepherded. 
Honrie Missions, so far as present vision can discover, will not cease from any 
part of the land. Old England, despite its thirteen hundred years of Christian- 
ity, still must maintain home mission effort. The Congregationalists of York- 
shire spend some $16,000 a year in aid of weak churches within that Associa- 
tion. In the same way, New England, New York, and Pennsylvania are still 
a great home mission field. Despite the accumulations of noble life histories 
and of church wealth, many communities are dependent on outside aid for Gos- 
pel ministrations. This is due in part to sectarian crowding. But this is rapidly 
being corrected, nowhere faster than in New England. — It is due still more 


markedly to diversities in race. Then, too, there is the great gulf between Prot- 


_estant and Roman Catholic. Altogether it is with ample warrant that we devote 


this issue of THE Home Missionary to our eastern field. The colonial church 
on our cover is the symbol of much glorious history, but also of much present 
day need. Many are the communities from which, as one of our State Secre- 
taries puts it, pretty much everything has been drained away except the natural 
scenery. The ebb and flow of population in our land has added heavily to the 
problem of the Church. As the rural regions suffer through depletion, the 
cities suffer through congestion. We must gird ourselves to hold what we have 
and win what we have not, in the states where Christianity won its pioneer 


victories three hundred years ago. 
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On our cover this month is a pic- 
ture of a typical New England coun- 
try church. We _ have 
printed it. without indica- 
tion of its location as a 
sort of symbol of the work of home 
missions in small communities which 
occupies so large a place in the 
thoughts of those who are seeking to 
build up the Kingdom of Christ in 
our eastern states. There is, however, 
a special interest attaching to the 
building whose picture is shown. It 
is located at Berlin, Massachusetts, 
and it was within its walls that Ed- 
ward Everett Hale preached his first 


The Meeting 


House. 


sermon. It was then Unitarian, but 
now shelters the Congregational 
church of the town. 


‘Tue Home Missionary desires to 
renew the offer made last winter to 
send to any pastor who 
ag desires it a copy of “Irenic 
Missionaries. Theology,” by Professor 
Charles Marsh Mead, D. D., the only 
condition being that fourteen cents for 
postage be enclosed with the request. 
This scholarly and able work will be 
a valuable addition to any minister’s 
library. In writing for the book 
please address the Society. tee 


The lecture on “The Countrymen of 
John Huss,” with stereopticon slides, 
has been withdrawn and 
in its place a number of 
-stereopticon lectures are 
being prepared. These will be on 
“The Frontier,” “The Immigrant,” 
“The Eastern Field,’ “The Middle 
West,” and “The Pacific Coast.” 
Some of these will be made in dupli- 
cate and a set kept in Chicago for the 
use of pastors in the Middle West. It 
is also planned to have one or more 


A Gift to 


Home Mission 
Lectures. 


~ tion of Christians. 


sets kept at Berkeley, California. It 
should be understood, however, that 


it will take a good deal of time to 


work out the above plan. The two 
sets first named are approaching 
completion. The others will require 
some months. 


Our stock of THE Home MissiIon- 
ARY for April, 1907, is entirely ex- 
‘A Missing Hausted. We shall greatly 
- appreciate the kindness if a 
few of our friends will mail 
us copies from their files. 


All wide-awake Christian people 
are jinterested these days in securing 
closer relations between dif- 
i bodies of Christians. 
The Home Missionary So- 
ciety has worked unceasingly toward 
this end for many years. Recently it 
has taken a forward step by arranging 
with the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions to submit cases of dispute 
with reference to the occupancy of 
new communities to joint commissions 
of pastors in the vicinity. Already 
One such commission has_ brought 
forth good results. Others are being 
planned for. We stand ready to enter 
such agreements with any denomina- 
We cannot bring 
about ideal conditions alone. But we 
are willing to go much more than half 
way. 


Number 


Rev. J. H. Heald, of Aubuquerque, 
New Mexico, who for a number of 
years has had charge of 
A Consolidation our’ Mexican churches 
| in that region, has been 
asked by the Executive Committee to 
‘add to his work the oversight of our 
English churches in New Mexico and 
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Arizona. As Mr. Heald is also Super- 
intendent of the school work of the 
Education Society in the Southwest, 
he comes about as near being a bishop 
as anyone ever gets in Congregation- 
alism. We have ample evidence that 
his episcopal care will be all fraternal 
and not at all official, and that it will 
be most welcome to our entire fellow- 
skip in the region where he dwells. 


MISSIONARY 


November 


Rev. Geo. A. Chatfield, who has since 
the withdrawal of Dr. Kingsbury 
been Superintendent of New Mexico 
and Arizona, will be transferred to 
other service. The Society appreci- 
ates to the full his energetic and ef- 
fective labor, not only in the territory 
named, but. in the Panhandle of 
Texas, where he was a pioneer mis- 
sionary. : 


Short Messages to Home Msstonaries 


By THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


No 3 


DEAR BRETHREN: 
I am prompted to write you a few 


- words this month about the service of 


worship. I know how difficult it is to 
secure a hearty and uplifting and dig- 
nified service in a small church. The 
people are not numerous enough to 
give volume to song and responsive 


reading. Often there is an insuffi- _ 


cient supply of books, and _ those 
sometimes of an inferior type. It is 
hard to secure competent leadership 
for the singing. Then, too, the equip- 
ment and surroundings are frequently 
not churchly or suggestive of de- 
votion. The pastor himself lacks the 
stimulus of a large congregation, and 
not seldom must minister to a people 
in whom the spirit of worship is little 
developed. It isa hard problem. But 
it ought to be solved in some way. 

do not believe in an elaborate liturgy. 
Especially do I dislike the stereotyped 
fcrms through which our ritualistic 
friends rush as though anxious to 
have it over with. But if one objects 
to overeating, he need not therefore 
fast. And I think our Puritan pro- 
genitors went altogether too far 
toward bareness in worship. It seems 
to me we ought to set ourselves to find 
the golden mean and to realize it, at 
least in some degree, even in our 


smallest churches. It is hard to make 
general suggestions of any value, But 
] am going to venture a few. 

To begin with, it ought to be ar- 
ranged, by hook or crook, that every 
person in the house has two books—a 
hymn book and a Bible. I mean a 
whole Bible, not the Psalms or the 
New Testament. It does not matter 
whether the hymn books have re- 
sponsive readings or not. I would not 
use them if I could help it. They are 
a very dubious blessing. They are a 
chopped up kind of thing, never any 
two of them alike. Their use does not 
contribute much to knowledge of the 
Bible* Especially does it fail entirely 
to give one that localized acquaintance 
with Scripture passages which is of 
prime importance. It is much better 
to read the Psalins or any other Scrip- 
ture right out of the old Book itself. 
I was much impressed recently in at- 
tending Dr. Campbell Morgan’s 
church to note that the people shared 
in the reading of all the Bible lessons, 
New Testament as well as Old. And 
very rousing and impressive it was 
too. Practically every congregation, 
large or small, reads well responsive- 
ly. Give them a chance to do it. 
Patiently encourage them until every- 
one takes a share. 
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Then as to the singing. The solu- 
tion of the problem is mainly in find- 
ing the right leader. A competent 
leader can make a choir anywhere ex- 
cept in a deaf and dumb asylum. 
Browse around persistently and tact- 
fully until you secure the very best 
leader your community affords. Often 
some very trifling expenditure of 
money will facilitate. your quest. I 
am sure | do not need to urge that 
character is an indispensable quality 
in a leader. I assume that none of 
you have quartet choirs. I have a 
great admiration for many a member 
of a quartet choir, but I regard the 
institution itself as an undesirable 
citizen. It invariably becomes more 
or less professional, and thus estab- 


lishes ach between itself and the 
congregation. “Let all the people 


praise the Lord,” part of them (the 
more the better) on the choir platform 
and part in the pews. If those on the 
platform decide. to sing an anthem in 
each service, well and good. But solos, 
duets, etc., are seldom to edification. 
They are more readily dispensed with 
altogether than kept within siitable 
limits. Total abstinence is easier than 
moderation. Then let the pastor get 
behind all the service of song with his 
loyal, intelligent, and continuous sup- 
port. Let him meet with the choir 
sometimes, learn as much as he can 
about musical values, enter sympa- 
thetically into the musical ambitions 
of his young people, master something 
of the history and significance of ym- 


nology, and lead rather than drive his 


flock up the slope of worshipful song. 


It will be a good deal of work, but it 
is very rewarding work. - 

Then there is the matter of the 
order of service. In some of our 
churches things just seem to happen. 
There is none of the forethought and 
care and proportion and adaptation 
which should mark all our doings, and 


especially our approach to God. I am 


confident that in many of our church- 


es just a few touches of: judicious 


ritual would remarkably increase the 
interest and profit of the service. 

In a subsequent letter | am going 
to take up this subject and venture 
some suggestions on the matter of 
suitable forms for regular. worship, 
also the communion service and the 
other occasions at which a minister is 
called upon to officiate. For this 
month I must close by saying that a 


primary condition of helpful leader-- 


ship in the worship of a congregation 


1S an appreciation of its importance, 


and a prayerful, studious endeavor to 
develop such forms and such sub- 
stance as shall be adapted to the con- 
ditions. Shall we not as servants of 
the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society sometimes on Sunday morn- 
ings remember one another with an 


unspoken petition that God will great- 


ly enlarge our hearts and those of our 
people as we join in common praise 
and prayer? 
Faithfully yours. 
Husert C. HERRING. 


R eports from the Eastern Field 


Rev. L. H. Stoughton, Sebago Lake, Maine— 


I call on all families residing within 
our borders and try to get into helpful 
touch with them, though in most cases 
there seems little immediate prospect of 
interesting them in the church. The 
great majority of families have no in- 
terest in the — and most of them. 


i 

{ 

| 


are in sorest need of its ministrations. 
What Sebago Lake needs is a resident 
minister, entering into and developing its 
social life and inaugurating institutional 
work in the church. 
just an aggregation of families. There 
is no community Social life. The one 
church ought to be the center and in- 


Sebago Lake 
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spirer of much needed activity. Most of 
the members of the church are excep- 
tionally capable and consecrated, but 
they are much tied down by home duties, 
and what are they among so many un- 
churched families? However, the people 
are friendly to the minister and in no 


way hostile to the church, and much 


could be done if a man could live there 
and devote much time to making the 
church a social center, forming the boys 
and girls into suitable clubs, and getting 
into close touch and neighborly fellow- 
ship with the people, always keeping the 
spirmual end in view. . 


Rev. J. G. Fisher, Ridlonville, Maine— 


The Knights of King Arthur, Castle 
Fisher, No. 1071, have had a fine year, 
and closed their meetings for the year 
with a “parents’ night.” It is very popu- 
lar and useful. The boys meet on Sun- 
day in a Sunday School class. They are 
much more easily managed than former- 


ly. 


Rev. A. W. Lewis, Millinocket, Maine— 


‘When I came here as pastor forty was 
thought to be a good audience, and a 
little snow would reduce the numbers to 
the vanishing point. Gradually the 
audience came up to a hundred and on, 
until Easter night we had about two 
hundred, and on Children’s Day about 


two hundred and fifty at each service.- 


We have only about thirty families that 
are really Congregationalists, and many 
of these have little interest in the church, 
unless the pastor can “get” them. There 
are a few Presbyterian families, but some 
of these have been going to the Baptist 
church for years, from the first. Some 
are Methodists. The Baptist church has 
heretofore been the only “live” church in 
Millinocket, and on that account many 
that would naturally come with us have 
become rooted in the Baptist church. I 
religiously abstain from visiting Baptists 
unless I know they wish it, but those 
Protestant families visited by no pastor 
I feel are open to me, and I have found 
a most delightful welcome in nearly two 
hundred homes. Those attending the 
Baptist church but denied the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, I visit to invite 
them to partake with‘us, even if they 


wish to attend the other church. Chil- 


dren are not baptized in infancy by the 
Baptists, and I offer my services. Al- 
ready I have baptized twenty. I am try- 
ing to do my work and mind my own 
business, giving the best I can on Sun- 
day. We have seen most encouraging 
fruits already, and we trust the Lord has 
cnly begun to “show His hand.” 


‘2. 
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Rev. C. H. B. Seliger, Union, Maine— 
Conditions are fine. We have here a 
pastor and wife thoroughly pleased with 
their people. And I can record the fact 
that my people are wifling to be led by 
the clergyman in charge. They are en- 
thusiastic and united. The spiritual life 
of the church is gradually being raised. 
A good many of my younger people are 
really hungering and tthirsting after 
righteousness. | 


Rev. C. L. Stevens, Phippsburg, Maine— 


The Boys’ Club, organized last winter, 
is building a tennis court, which will 
give the pastor an opportunity to watch 
the young people and bring them under 
helpful. discipline. The boys are in- 
terested in the various activities of the 
ane Y. S.:C. E. holds fre- 
quent socials in the chapel, which brings 
the young people together in a helpful 
way. This society contributed toward 
the shingling of the chapel and also sent . 
money to the East Maine Branch for the 
support of a missionary in India. 


Rev. William Clews, Gilead, Maine— 


The people here, while they seem to 
be more or less indifferent, have a kind 
of an innate love for the church. I tried 
to organize a Sunday School yesterday. 
I announced the fact on the preceding 
Sunday. Yesterday I asked all to remain 
after the service ‘while we elected of- 
ficers. To my great surprise every 
single person went home. We shall have 
a Sunday School next Sunday. I am 
much encouraged, however, by the way 
the people come to church. There are 
three men attending, two regularly, who 
have not been seen inside the church be- 
fore. The congregation increases every 
Sunday. I am praying much.and earnest- 
ly that God will honor His Son our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, in Gilead. 


At Amherst and Aurora there is a 
small church, twenty-six miles by stage 
line over the hills from the nearest rail- 
road. Ten members have been received 
this summer on confession, six baptized 
by immersion. One of them was a man 
seventy years of age, son of one of the 
founders and first deacon of the church. 
The church was founded seventy-eight 
years ago, and he was baptized in the 
church building when he was one year 
old. Last year nine were admitted to the 
church, seven on confession; and two 
summers ago twelve were admitted, ten 
on confession. Thirty-one of the forty- 
five resident members have come into 
the church in these three years. This is 
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in a district where the population is 
gradually decreasing. Ata recent church 
conference, held on Saturday afternoon, 
with a family reunion being held in a 
near-by hall (in which many were in- 
terested), and a baseball game between 
the two settlements, fifty people were 
present and thirty-nine of them took part 
in the meeting. Seven young men who 
were interested in the ball game at- 
tended the meeting, and five of them 
took part. And all this in a church 
where the acting pastor is a young wom- 
an who is not a graduate of any of the 
tiaining schools, but just “drifted into 
the work.” Among the additions to the 
church are some of the brightest young 
men of the village —Rev. Chas. Harbutt, 
Secretary Maine Missionary Society. 


Extracts from quarterly report of the pastor of a 
small village parish in New MHampshire, ordi- 
narily exclusively American— 


The most unique work this quarter 
has been among Italians in a lumber 
camp near this village—two miles dis- 
tant—which the pastor. now considers 
part of his parish. Two special services 
for these men in our c 
richly blessed. Invited’ by the pastor, 
they responded, their numbers augment- 
ed by French lumbermen and other men 
sufficient in number to fill our church. 
Italian Testaments were distributed. One 
of the men interpreted for the pastor. 
Another read in Italian from the Scrip- 
tures. A member of the church, who had 
been trained for grand opera, sang 
classic songs in Italian, to the delight of 
her hearers. They gave every evidence 
of keen appreciation of this Christian in- 
cerest, 


Extract from report of a Finnish missionary in 
_New Hampshire— 
The people have been about 
the worst. I heard that they never care 


for sociable except drinking. But now, 


after I organized the union or church 
_there, I have heard lot of good. Last 
Saturday we had a fair, which was very 
good also. One family, where is seven 
children, always used to drink so bad 
Saturday and Sunday. 
dren come to Sunday School, and man 
and wife always to church. Some one 
told me how surprised she was about the 
family. | 


Another missionary field in New Hampshire 
— in the midst of a prosperous farming 
strict— 


When questioned by the Secretary as. 


to whether this particular parish might 
not increase its contributions to the sup- 


rch have been 


ut now the chil-| 
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port of preaching, the reply was, “The 
wealthiest families do not take any in- 
terest in the church or anything else.” 
This. remark brings out the most serious 
factor in the rural situation, the indif- 
ference of the well-to-do, forceful ele- 
ment in many of our better rural towns. 
This, not the social degeneration of the 
country town, is the point of greatest 
need. | 

This town has, in past years of its his- 
tory, contributed to the world’s workers 
nineteen ministers, four ministers’ wives, 
fifteen physicians, seven teachers, two 
lawyers, one artist. One-half the pres- 
ent salary of $600 has to be paid by the 
Missionary Society. Denominational 
competition is not an element here either. 


Rev. J. E. Gray, Tiverton, R. I.— 

The Episcopal minister called on me 
one day. He says I never was in a place 
before where so few men go to church. 
The Baptist minister called also. They 
have been having special meetings for a 
week, but there were no conversions. 
Much good was done the church, how- 
ever. 


Rev. Aspiar A. Vartanian, Providence, R. I. 

(Armenian)— 

Our mission work in this quarter have 
been encouragous in general. Our serv- 
ices and visits promises good results. 
Our Armenian Ladies’ Society have their 
regular prayer meetings and endeavors. 
The members of the Society are twenty- 
five. Our new starting mission work at 
Central Falls Congregational Church 
gives us great hope, as there is a re- 
ligious interest in some well-known fami- 
lies as well as in some individuals who 
are attending pretty regularly to every 


Sunday services at 2 p. m. Thank God 


for all of these blessings! 


Extracts from Reports of Vermont Missionaries— 


The possibilitie) for religious work 
here are great. A real religious interest 
has been awakened. People that were 
indifferent and have hardly been at 
church at all before are now coming out. 
The morning congregation has been up 
to 120, and in the outdistrict at prayer 
meeting we have had twenty-five. There 
are immense possibilities. I have been 
considering the proposition to stay out 
of the seminary a year and remain here. 


Yesterday I drove over in the hot sun 
to my other appointment eight miles, and 
found that my congregation was out on 
a Grange picnic. One faithful woman 
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and two little girls remained to tell me 
where the members had gone. Two 
weeks ago on my trip I was run into by 
a speeding auto and have had a bill of 
several dollars to pay. The auto driver 
did rvot stop, and I failed to get his num- 
ber: Nothing has been paid for my serv- 
ices there and I decided not to go again. 

Among the conversions I have to re- 
port, was one woman noted in her family 
and the neighborhood for her temper and 


‘profanity. She fell and broke her wrist 
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This has caused her much pain and sleep- 
lessness, but has been a good test of her 
faith. She told me she knew the Lord 
had helped her, for she had not sworn 
Once since her surrender. 

The church building is now in good 
condition. The burden of planning has 
fallen on my shoulders, as well as a great 
deal of the work. I have kept the money 
part of the repairs in my own hands and 
given a strict account of everything. But 
the salary part is in terrible shape, and 


coming to one of the evening meetings. . that I cannot interfere with. 


*# | Woman’s Department 


* | 


The Old and The New 


On Monday afternoon, May 25th, 
little groups of students of the Amer- 
ican International College, of Spring- 
field, were bathing in Watershops 
Pond. One among them had come a 
little while before with the question on 


his lips and in his heart, “How shall I - 


plan for the summer’s work?” And 
then his face had lighted up at the 
words, “Your home is here on the 
campus. You will have a shelter 
while you wait and plan.” 

With characteristic calm and cheer, 
he went out for his holiday recreation. 
A little later, and there was no an- 
swer to the question, “Where is. Da- 
mianedes?” Silently and swiftly, while 
no comrade’s €ye was upon him, in a 
treacherous spot, a cold current had 
drawn him down to death. When the 
body was taken from the water in the 
late twilight, that same radiant peace 
was there, and the bystanders said, 
“Can this be death ?” 

Two days later, the casket stood in 
a plain little room, in another part of 
the city. There were no seats; his 
schoolmates stood around him; the 
service of the Greek Orthodox church 
was changed; one after another, those 
of his own faith and nation made the 


sign of the cross and kissed his fore- 

At noon, his teachers and school- 
mates were waiting at the gate of Oak 
Grove Cemetery. As the little proces- 
sion came up, the. casket was taken on 
the shoulders of his own countrymen, 
to be relieved when need came by 
Italians and Armenians. 

The coffin was placed over the 
grave, the rays of the noonday sun 
upon his forehead, adding to the 
“lingering light of his boyhood’s 
grace.” 

There he lay, the link between the 
old and the new—the Greek priest in 
his black robes, with a few of his 
church, on one side; teachers and 
schoolmates on the other. He was 
bound to the one by birth and associa- 
tion, and a loyal love. which never 
faltered; to the other by the sympa- 
thies and ambitions of dawning man- 
hood, and thoughtful intellectual de- 


velopment, for to him it had been 


given to see the light of immortality 
and the power of prayer, through the 
study of Grecian philosophers, of 
Jesus Christ, of the church fathers, 
and of the prophets of the present 
day. His mind was open to the seer’s 
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AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE STUDENTS IN NATIONAL COSTUMES 


words, classed by whatever name or 
faith. 


The priest with folded hands looked 


on wonderingly, half fearful for the 


traditions of the church, as words in 


a tongue strange to him were read 
and sung, and the prayers offered to 


which he did not bow his head. But. 


these words came with healing touch 


to those who had gathered reverently _ 


from school and campus. 

The service went back to his child- 
hood’s church. The censer was re- 
lighted, the last Greek words chanted, 
the dead called by his Christian name 
“Lazare.” Among the unfamiliar 
words, it said “resurrection to us all.” 
Earth was put inside the casket, for 
“Dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” and, 
still covered with flowers, it was 
lowered to its last resting place. A 
little band of girls scattered violets 
over all, and the two companies, never 
together before, went their separate 
ways. 

The next evening, in the chapel, 
where his vacant seat was marked by 
white flowers, his comrades gathered 


to speak of the beauty of his life, of 


his hope of immortality, and of ours. 

What is the special lesson of this 
student’s death? “The Lord knoweth 
them that are his.” In the unity of 
the spirit and the bond of peace, there 
is no distinction between old forms 
and new. Work for the stranger in- 
side our gates must recognize not 


only his individual worth and his 


mental development, but the spiritual 


ideals which he brings with him. If_ 


his vision widens, and his standards 
are modified as the years go by, it 
must be an internal, individual ex- 
pansion, the voluntary abandonment 
of that which he no longer needs. 
The guiding words of his instructors, 
while they strive to help him in that 
spiritual growth which his mental ad- 
vancement demands, must be in tender 
sympathy with that which has been 
hallowed to him. We long in our 1m- 
patience to see our point of view his. 
Can we blame him if sometimes he 
turns away in indifference or even in 
bitterness, because we seem to fail in 


the power to see with his eyes, while, 
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in the face of the new, the old is bid- 


ding him to keep silent? And so the 


swift coming of this message of death 


GREEK STUDENTS. 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. 


into this life of few years, but of rare 
completeness, has brought even to 
those who have stood by many open 
graves, a new lesson of faith, hope, 


and love. 
ye 


WHO’D BE A MISSIONARY— 
WOULD YOU? 


The following letter has just been 
received from our general missionary 
in North Dakota: 

We have just arranged for Rev. John 
Nickerson, a young unmarried man, to 


take charge of nine preaching points be- 
tween the Northern Pacific and -Muil- 


waukee railroads in North Dakota. It 


makes a circuit of more than 150 miles 
for him. It is a 60-mile trip to some of 
his appointments. He has to go in debt 
for a team, buggy, and harness, and it 1s 
a hard field. He probably will not get 
seventy-five dollars in money from all 
of them between now and April. 

It takes a heroic spirit and a soul in 
close union with Christ to take such a 
field and be glad of the opportunity to 
serve his fellow-men and lay up treasure 
in Heaven. 


Two eventful missionary days are 
being looked forward to with interest 


November 


in New York when the beautiful new 
auditorium seating 1,750 people in 
Mr. Wanamaker’s_ store, corner 
| Broadway and _ Fourth 
Avenue, will be utalized 
for missionary study class- 
‘es and conferences. Wed- 
nesday, November 18, 
Day. Patriotic music, 
from 10 a. m. to I p. m, 
will be Home Mission 
elaborate decorations, and 
able. addresses by repre- 
sentatives from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Congregational, 
Dutch Reformed, and 
other churches, will go to 
make up a most profitable 
eccasion. The magnificent 
new organ will be used, 
and the uniformed store 
cadets will act as ushers. Everybody 
is most cordially invited to be present. 


Will societies which have taken two 
or more applications to consider kind- 
ly make their decision as soon as pos- 
sible? An application cannot be is- 
sued to another society for consider- 
ation until we hear definitely, and a 
delay in decision means delay on the 
field. | 


ye 


When a fur coat is not only useful, 
but actually worn in June, we can ap- 
preciate this request from one of our 
general missionaries. Would not some- 
one like to send Miss H..a man’s fur 
coat? She is serving at Mohall, North 
Dakota, as pastor, preacher, visitor, 


and church worker, and in addition 
has several outside points whic neces- 


sitate long, cold drives. For further 
information apply to our Woman’s 
Department. 
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The Treasury 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF FISCAL YEAR 


Receipts 
Legacies. Contributions. Interest. Total. 
$62,196.35 $47,176.54 $7,458.68 $116,831.57 
1008 38,411.62 45,399.76 7,140.53 Q1I,331.02 


Decrease ..$23,784.73 $ 1,776.78 $ 312.15 $ 25,500.55 


Expenditures 


Total expenditures for the six months, 1907....$127,621.02 
Total expenditures for the six months, 1908.... 127,754.17 


The above figures show a large decrease in receipts, 
made up largely from the diminution of legacies, while 
there is a slight increase in expenditures. The lesson 
plainly taught is the dependence upon personal con- 
tributions for the future of our work. Unless these 
can be secured the work cannot be continued upon its 
present basis. 


More personal gifts have been received during the 
past twelve months than ever before, but not. enough 
to make up for the shrinkage in legacies. Is it asking 
too much of our readers to request that each one: at 
once send a personaf contribution to help replenish 
the treasury? Any sum from one dollar upwards will 
be gratefully received. How many will respond to this 
appeal for funds at a time of real need? “Those give 
twice who give quickly,” is an old adage especially ap- 
plicable at this present time. : 

Send your gifts at once to THE CONGREGATIONAL 


HomE Missionary Soctety, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 
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Cook, A. 


“Appointments and Receipts 


APPOINTMENTS 


September, 1908 


Anderson, Jas. W., Sidney, Mont. 

Avery, O. P., Blaine, Wash. 

Babcock, J. M., Genl. Miss., Wyo. 

Baldwin, F. W., Melbourne, Fla. 

Barbour, T. W., Cass Lake, Minn. 

Barrows, Irwin, Gregory, So. Dak. 

Beatty, Wm. ‘ Mt. Pisgah, So. Dak. 

Blanchard, J. L., Denver, Colo. 

Bliss, Francis Cc. Highlands, Larkins, S. H., and 
Benedict, No. Dak. 

— C. R. A., Culdrum and Little Falls, 

inn 

Bloom, Jos. V., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bogenholm, .Wm., Wood Lake, Wis. 

Bosworth, A. R., Flasher, No. Dak. 

Brimacombe, Geo., Ceylon, Minn. 

a Edward L., Underwood and Ellis, No. 


D 
Calhoun, John C., Farwell, Tex. 
Clapp, Gordon A. Rainier, Ore. 
Clark, O. St. Paul, Minn. 2! 
Cole, Jas. H Millerville, Ala. 
Commander, F., Inwood, Fla. 
Condit, F. H., Lake Park and Ulen, Minn. 
W., Mission Hill, So. Dak. 
‘Cooley, Geo. H., Mowbridge, So. Dak. 
Curtis, Norman R., Pueblo, Colo. 
Dahlstrom, Aug. H.. Kasota, Minn. 
Dalzell, Geo., Lusk and Manville, Wyo. 
Dreisbach, Chas. H., Chelsea, So. Dak. 
Drisko, R. SS Herndon, Va. 


Barrie, Abercrombie and Colfax, 
re) 
Eckel, John O., Humboldt, Dewey and Iron 


King, Ariz. 
Erickson, Andrew, Forman, No. D 
Evans, J. E., Bonesteel and Fairfax, ‘So. Dak. 
Farrell, John, sab Minn. 
Fellows, Chas. , Genl. Miss., Minn. 
Ferris, Mrs. J. O., Sheridan and Willamina, Ore. 
Fleming, Moses G. Middleton, Ga. 
Fredenholm, Axel, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Frizzell, John W., Washington, D. C. 
Fuller, G. M., Chance and Custer; Mont. 
Gibson, H. A., Hardin and Foster, Mont. 
Gimblett, Wm. Kragness, Minn. 
» Gade City. Ala. 


Gray, A., Fairmount, Ind: 
Grob, Gottfried, Springfield, Mo. 


a 


Hanna, i Be Haynes, Hettinger, Gillstrap, and 
Kansas City, No. 
Head, Wm. H., and Grace, Wash. 


Heath, A. M., Atlanta, Ga. 

Heghin, Saml, Gann Valley, So. Dak. 

Herrick, Miss L. M., Mohall, No. Dak. 

Herring, jl. Redmond and Avondale, Wash. 

wren Albert, Alexander, Kan., and Rocky Ford, 
olo. 

Hilkerbaumer, Richard, Friend. Neb. 

Hodges, H. A.. Chickasha, Okla. 

Howard, Thomas W., Rainy River Valley, Minn. 

Howlett, A. C., Table Rock, 3 

Hughes, Evan P., Corvallis, Ore. 

Hyden, G. D., Tolt, Wash. 

a Elmer H., Marmarth, No. Dak. and 

shmay, Mont. 

Johnson, Jos. W., Mankato. ee 

Tones, Rich., Herrick, So. I 

Kaitschuck, E. B., Butte Teg aa Neb. 

Keeler, A. B., Henry and Brantford, So. Dak. 

Kelts, W. P.. Kensal gnd Haven, No. Dak. 

Kent, John B., Lake Charles, La. 


Warren, B. A.., 


Kirk, F. L., Ceylon and Brainerd, Minn. 

Kirker, J. K., Dogden, No. Dak. 

Koenig, Alfred, Lane and Anina, So. Dak. 

Kozielek, Paul, ao ks Mich. 

Kuyper, "John W Anamoose, No. Dak. 

Lamonds, Alex., Star N. 

Larke, E dmund, 

,» Newport, Wash. 

Lyons, E 2 Paul, Minn. 

McCarthy, ery R., Spearfish, So. Dak. 

McCord, Robt. B., Tripp Co., So. Dak. 

McCoy, Weish, La. 

McKay, R. A., Atlanta, Ga., ~~ Stroud, Ala. 

Mack, Chas. A. Oberon, No. Dak. 

Mi hael, Geo., Walker, Minn. 

Mi 'E. A., Red Lodge, Mont. 

Willow Lakes, So. Dak. 

Mitchell, D. D., Knife River and Brush Creek, 
No. Dak. 

Nelson, Gustave W., St. Johns, Ore. 

Nickerson, Roscoe S., Sandy, Utah. 

Oakey, Jas. ve Redmond, Wash. 

eed “ie Mayflower, Trigg and Sterling, No. Dak. 

_— 0 B. L., New England and Horswell, No. 


F., Trenton, Blaisdell and Palermo, No. 


Overman, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Owen, Edward P., Willow Creek, Otter Creek and 
Doby, Okla. 

Owen, Geo. D., Underwood, So. Dak. 

Panayotova, Miss D., Ellis Island, N. Y. 

Parks, A. G., Burtrum, Minn. | 

Parr, Walter R., Anderson, Ind. 

Perrin, David Butte Co., So. Dak. 

Pope, ek 3. eridian and Hope, Okla. 

Pope, Jos., Genl. Miss., Mont. 

Prescott, H. A., Choteau, Collins, Ft. Shaw and 
Simms, Mont. 

Reese, Daniel D., Dayton, Wyo. 

Richards, Arthur Highland, Ind. 

Ross, H. O., Cottonwood, and vicinity, So. Dak. 

Rowan, Wm. , Kennewick, Wash. 

Ruder, Peter, F; ruita, Colo. 

Rutt, Raymond J., Molina, Colo. 

Sargent, E. C., Garrison, No. Dak. 

Schmink, John A., Iowa, La. 

Shoemaker, R. R., Lusk, Wyo. 

Shull, G. L., Columbus, Mont. 

Smith, Edward L., Meckling, So. Dak. 

Smith, Stewart H., Garretson, So. Dak. 

Snider, Wm. E., Max, No. Dak. 

Spangenberg, Louis F., Dawson, No. Dak. 

Spittell, Jabez, Estelline, So. Dak. 

Stover, Wm. B., Vaughn and Allyn, ‘Wash. 

Stutson, H. H., Green River, Wyo. . 

Sullens, Arthur J., Gary, I Ind. 

Talbot, F. H.., Gardner and Rose Valley, No. Dak. 

Thomas, E. Section, Ala. 

Thomas, J. J., Section, Ala. 

Thomas, T. P., Brentford, So. Dak. 

Thomsen, Ludwig. Vernal, Utah. 

Todd. Tohn W., Centerville, So. Dak. 

Tornblom, Aug. F Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Trcka, Chas. j., St, Paul, Minn. . 

Trompen, J. N., Genl. Miss., Colo. 

Turner, L. A., Alva, Okla. 

Unger, Miss Louise O., Overly, No. Dak. 

Van Luven, S .A., Portland, Ind. 

Von Lubken, F. ama H.., Portland, Ore. 

Wakeman, Earl 5. Oriska. No. Dak. 

Sherburn, Minn. 

Watt, James C., Maxbass, No. Dak. 
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Peeks, W. H., Grice, Spring Hill, Peach and oe C. C. Lane, So. Dak. 


Naples, Tex. 
Webb, C. C., Section and Fabius, Ala. 
Wehrhan, N., Red Lodge, 
Whalley, John, Conata, So. Dak 
P., Pleasant Valley and Dun?tan, 


illiams, Stephen, Marysville, Wash. 

Wright, R. B., Genl. Miss., Idaho. 

Wiska, August, Fort Morgan, Colo. 

Woth, Friederich, Grand Island, Neb. 

Zavodsky, Miss Duquesne and 
enn, 


RECEIPTS 


August, 1908. 


MAINE— 
Portland, J. H. Dow, 13; ; West. Nenolinelite, 
2.15. 


HAMPSHIRE— 


H. Female Cent Inst., Miss A. A. Mc- 


Farland, Treas. 
Concord, 2; Auburn, S. H. Watson, 2; Berlin, 
C. B. Wiig, 10° Brookline, Mrs. A. B. Russell, 33 
Claremont, C. E., 3; Epsom, Union, 2; Farming- 
ton, Mrs. Wentworth, Greenland, 
Weeks, 5; Hampton Falls, Home Miss. Soc. ia 2 
Hanover, Mrs, A. A. Plummer, 1; Hollis, Mrs. 


J. E. Hills, 1; Kearsarge, A podege- 1; Laconia, . 


107.79; Lancaster, A Friend, .25; Lyme, Mrs. E. 
A. Fales, 1; A. P. Warren, e? Mason, Lucy, E. 
Goodwin, 1; eS Mrs. E. M. Thompson, 1; 
Piermont, S. S., : Plainfield, Mrs. S. R. Baker, 
Plymouth, Mrs 1; Swanzey, Mrs. A. 
A. Healey, 1; Webster, D. A. Macurdy, 1; West 
Lebanon, ze 393 Mrs. W. J. Harding, 2; G. F. 
Hinckley, White Mountains, M. Grant, 1; 
Wilton, sak’ 37.50; S. H. Abbot, 1; Mrs. F. 
Tyler, 1. 


VERMONT— 
Vt. Dom. Miss. Soc., J. T. Ritchie, Treas., 
41; Barre, J. C. Griggs, 2; Benson, Mrs. D. 
2; Brattleboro, M. L. Henshaw, 
Danvers, A Friend, .15; Morrisville, rst, 8.40; 
Orwell, A Friend, 2; Rochester, C. E., 4.15; St. 
Johnsbury, EB. G Bond, 1; Sheldon, 2.50; South 
Hero, Mrs. Henry Robinson, 1; Edson ‘Robinson, 
1; G. W. Styles, 1; Juan Robinson, 1; Stafford, 
Mrs. F. H. West, 1; Waterbury, 5.02; West 
Townsend, W. H. Taft, 1; West Woodstock, 
Mrs. C. S. Miller, 1; a The Edsons, 
0: Mrs. C. T. Guild, 


MASSACHUSETTS— | 
Auburndale, S. F. Gore, 1; Boston, J. J. Arake- 
lyan, 50; Cambridge, Mrs. E. C. Moore, 2; H. A. 
Stewart, 1; Dedham, Miss M. 253 
Fall River, A Friend, 1; Great Barrington, D. W. 
Beckwith, 1; Haverhill, A Friend, 2; Interlaken, 
Mrs. L. W. Converse, 10; Jamaica Plain, Mrs. 
S. E. Bradbury, 1; Leominster, F. A. Whitney, 
15; Malden, W. W. Fletcher, 5; Monson, 117.48; 
Newburyport, Belleville, 71.51; Newton, rst, 


71.86; Newton Highlands, J. M. B. -» 53 North- 


ampton, Miss Judith B. Kingsley, 20; Pepperell, 
Mrs. D. Goodwin, 2; Shelburne Falls, Mrs. F. 
H. Chandler, 1; G. F. Newell, 1; Sunderland, 


65.25; Sutton, Estate of C. W. Hill, 2,000; West- 


field, Mrs. S. C. Rand, 20; Williamstown, Rev. 
H. Denison, 10; Worcester, Estate of "James 
Vhite, 193.31; Pilgrim, 76.76; J. O. Bemis, 5; 
Wrentham, 12.63. 


RHODE ISLAND— 

Central Falls, Mrs. N. A. Spaulding, 1; Friends, 
2: East Providence, E. E. Moore. 2: Dr. ee 
Moore, 1; North Scituate, Stephen c Irons, 1; 
Pawtucket, Mrs. W. A. Arnold, 2; I. Harley. 1: 
Miss Anna C. Sheldon, 1 Providence, 
1; Mrs. J. J. Bellows, 2: Miss Anna B. Mowry, 
5; Wm. C. Stanton, 1; Miss J. R. Tingley, 2; 
Saunders Town, C. M. Wheaton, 1 


CONNECTICUT— 
Miss. Soc. of Conn., Security: Co., Treas., 
613.16; Ansonia, German, S. S., .20; rs. 


Karnath, 2; Berlin, 2nd, 25; Bridgeoprt, Park 
Bristol, rst, A Friend, 20; 
Clinton, C. H. Grinnell, 1; Colebrook, C. Car- 


_ Yington, 3; Columbia, 32.47; Friends, 1.25; Crom- 


well, S. T. Wershing, 1; Danbury, Helen G. 
Penfield, 5; Eastford, Estate of E. S. Hunting- 


ton, 466. 99; East Windsor, F. M. Bartlett, 


Essex, A. A. Kelsey, 5; E. Pratt, 2; Mrs. S. B. 
Tiley, 1; Glastonbury, rst, End. Soc., 6.30; 

Gracntieh, 2nd, 53.16; Groton, Mrs. G. D. Coit, 
25; “Hampton, ‘Mrs. L. M. Green, 1; Hartford, 
L. 1: A. Jj.  Pisotte, ss W. W. 
Ranney, 10; Kent, Mrs. J. Roberts, 


; Litchfield, E. A. Whiting, 2; Madison, 


. E., 5; Mansfield Center, S. S., 6; Meriden, 
Ist, 45.09; Middletown, S. E. Kilbourn, 5; Mil- 
ford, W. L. Mérwin, 2; Milton, 16; New Britain, 
Mrs. F. N. Simmons, 1; New Haven, Mrs. N. S. 
Dickermann, 2; Helen L. Hall, 2; Mrs. W. L. 
Lewis, 1; New Milford, J. F. Williams, 2; Nor- 
wich, E. N. Perkins, 10; Norwich Town, 1st, 153 
E, H. Smith, 5; Pine Orchard, Mrs. F. C. Brad- 
ley, 5; Plainville, A Friend, 1; Pomfret, E. A. 
Sabin, 1; Ridgefield, Mrs. N. Hammond, 1; 
Miss M. F. Hawley, 4; Saybrook, R, Chapman, 
5; Southington, rst, 25.50; Mrs. S. E. Whiting, 
I; a Grace D. eeler, 1; Torrington, 
A_ Friend, 1; Wallingford, Mrs. N. Linsley, 2; 
Washington, Estate of Sarah E. Bryan, 300; 
Waterbury, Mrs. C. F. Blackman, 10; Mrs. A. M. 
aes ; A Friend, 5; West Hartford, Estate of 

i. N. Chappell, 7,232.66; 1st, 106.65; 
Wethersfield, Augusta E. Deming, I; Mrs. 
Weller, 1; Windham, Ist, 25.57; Winsted, rst., 

Mrs. M. Baldwin, 5; ewton and C. R. 
Newton, 23 Woodstock, rst, 18.64. 

'‘Woman’s H. M. Un., Conn., Mrs. J. B. Thom- 
son, Treas. 

Aux., 5; Suffield, Aux., 12. Total, 


N 


H. M. Soe., C. ‘s. Fitch, hea: 27.69; 


Anne Miss, A. H. Ames, 5; Binghamton, 


Estate of Mrs. J. E. Bean, 100; Brooklyn, Estate 
of Catherine Glock, 1,000; A. Clark, 
M. L. Roberts, 7; Canaan, Rev. 


Campbell, 
Churchville, 17.12; Mrs. A. T. I; 
Fairport, 1st, Cowles, 12.99; Orient, R. Ww. 
Tuthill, 10; Plainfield Center, Welsh, Ss. Sa 
Port Leyden, A. J. Schroeder, 303 Sherburne, A 
Friend, 1; Smyrna, Mrs. A. F. Rice, s 


NEW JERSEY— 
East Orange, First, 21.65; Nutley, L. Clements, 
2. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

Received by Rev. A. E icker. Chandlers 
Valley, Scand., 3; Sugar ove, J. McLain, 1; 
Kane, iss. Soc., 10; Philadelphia, 
Holmes urg Station, Mrs. 
Potterville, 5; Shamoken, Welsh, 5. 


MARYLAND— 
Baltimore, Rev. J. F. Graf, 2.71. : 


GEORGIA— 

Received by Rev. E. Jenkins, D. D. Con- 
yers, W. S. Veal, 1; pet Rev. W. F. Brewer, 
5; Fort Valley, Society Hill, r. 


FLORIDA— 
Received by Rev. F. E. Jenkins, D. D., Laurel, 


1.12, 


ALABAMA— 
Opp, Pleasant Hill, 1. 
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CHIO— 
Ohio Home Miss. Soc., Rev. J. G. Fraser, 
48.41; Oberlin, Mrs. L. G. B. Hills, 5. 


INDIANA— 
Dunkirk, Plymouth, 5.50; 
Lowell, Mrs. E. N. Morey, 5. 


Loda, N. E. Slocum, 2; Winnetka, A Friend, 1. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. S. H. Standish, 
Treas. Chebanse, Woman’s Soc., 5; Union Park, 
W. Soc., 10. Total, $15. 


WISCONSIN— 
Wisconsin H. M. Soc., C. M. Blackman, Treas., 
126.62; Elkhorn, Mrs. L. M. Greene, 5. 


IOWA— 
Iowa H. M. Soc., A. D. Merrill, Treas., 75.68. 


MINNESOTA— 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D. D., Benson, 
15; Crookston, 11.91; Dexter, 2; Edgerton, 10; 
Fertile, 7.25; Minneapolis, 1st, 25; Park Ave., 2; 
Pilgrim, 15; Plymouth, 84; Oak Park, 9.50. 
Total, $181.66. 

Brainerd, Peoples, 4; Kasota, Swedes, 
New York Mills, 1; Winona, Scand., 1.50. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. M. Bristol, 
Treas. Anoka, Aux., 5; Benson, 3.50; Clarissa, 
2; Dawson, 7; Fairmont, 14; Hancock, 3.50; 
Lake City, 12.50; Mantorville, 7.50; Marshall, 
10; Minneapolis, 1st, Aux., 12.50; Plymouth, 
Aux., St: Ave. 23-94; ©. S. S., 
9.42; Pilgrim, Aux., 22.50; Fifth Ave., — 24; 
Lowr Hill, ‘Aux., "2.50: Linden Hills, Aux., 3; 
Monticello, Aux., 3.50; New Ulm, Aux., 4.50; 
Northfield, Carlton College, 21.22; Sleepy Eye, 
Aux., 10.50; Springfield, Aux., 4.50; St. Paul, 
Plymouth S. S., 4.43; Olivet, Aux.. 6.25. Total, 
255.7 


KANSAS— 
Atchison, Mrs. S. K. Stebbins, 5; Lawrence, 
Riggs, 2. 


Hammond, ist, 5; 


2.235 


MISSIONARY 


November 


NORTH DAKOTA— 
Received by Rev. G. J. Powell, Esmond, 1.80; 
Eureka, 12.39; Madrid, 3.40. Total, $17.59. 
Anamoose, 20; Gackle, German, 3.50; Litch- 
ville and Marion, 5; Lorain, S. S., 1.68; Mar- 
marth, .31; Plaza, 2.53; Reeder, -70; Rhame, -49;3 
Sentinel Butte, 71. 


SOUTH DAKOTA— 

Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, D. D., Acade- 
my, C. E. Soc., 15; Carpenter, agg A. Be 
Jencks, 2; Deadwood, 8.50; Huron,, Jr. C. E., 5; 
Tyndall, 60.41; : Wessington Springs, 3.75; Yank- 
ton, 43.89. Total, — 55- 

Valley Springs, 5. 


COLORADO— 

Received by Rev. G. A. Hood, Denver, 30; 
Colorado City, 1st, 2.50; et German, Globe- 
ville, 5; Seibert, Mr. & Mrs. A ee - Read, a 


MONTANA— 
Park City, 5; Wibaux, .55. 
UTAH— 
Ogden, 2nd, 3.75. 
CALIFORNIA (North)— 
— California H. M. Soc., L. D. Rathbone, 
10.08. 


COREGON— 
Lebanon, 


Beaver Creek, German, 43 Israel 
Carleton, 14.50; ‘Tualatin, s. 
WASHINGTON— 
Quincy, German, 1o. 
_ AUGUST RECEIPTS 
| $14,678.75 
Missionary......... 18.10 
Literature ....... 12.35 


September, 1908 


MAINE—$3.00. 
Augusta, Ch. Ed. Conf., 
brook, A Friend, 1. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$238.58. 

N. H. H. M. Soc., A. B. Cross, I 
Antrim, Mrs. M. W. F rench, 1; W. P 
Elkins, 1.20; Colebrook, 10; 3. 
Derry, 1st, 1.70; Lee, 5.50; ’ Littleton, Mrs. L. M. 
I; Ossipee, Smith, 2; Webster, rst, 
16.2 


A Friend, 2; West- 


VERMONT—$1,424.79; of which legacies, $1, 275. 

Ascutneyville, 2; Barre, Mrs. Wailace, ¥: 
Brattleboro, Centre, 75; Burlington, Estate of H. 
M. P. Ballard, 475; A Friend, 1; Newfane, 22.57; 
Newport, Estate of Mrs. H. P. ’ Dickerman, 800; 
Ran olph, Bethany, 26.76; Waterbury, M. E. 
Lease, 2; West Brattleboro, R. P. Wheeler, 2; 
Westminster, 17.46. 


45.00 


Mass. H. M. Soc., Rev. H. N. Hoyt, Treas., - 


116.06; Amherst, A. B. Culver, 15; J. K. Kimball, 
4: Boxford. 1st, 30.80; Canton, 68. 08; Dedham, 
1st, 100; Haydenville, 4.65; Milford, Mrs. j.-E, 
Tingley, .50; Leominster, F. A. Whitney, 
Northboro, 59; Petersham, at 8003 
Salem, hey* 100; Shelburne Falis, Mrs. C. 
Zeiner, South Deerfield, Mrs. L. M. Smith, 5; 
Sectoid. Estate of Levi Graves, 45; Ware, 
Silver Circle, 10; Worcester, Piedmont, 4. 


RHODE ISLAND—$6.50. 
Providence, Miss C. I.. Smith, 1; Woonsocket, 
Globe, 5.50. 


CONNECTICUT—$r1,594.99; 
$408.46. 

Miss. Soc. of Conn., Security Co., Treas., 
308.47; Bethlehem, 20.69; Bridgeport, Black Rock, 
S. S., 6.62; So. C. E., 7.51; Bristol, Estate of 
A. Ingraham, 408.46; Ellsworth, 8; Greenwich, 
2nd, Stillson Benev. Soc., 600; Hartford, Farm- 
ington Ave., 50; 1st., 4.81; E. M. Ney, a: 
Meriden, W. H. Catlin, rth Middlebury, 14.48; 
North Stonington, A Friend, 15; New London, 
tst Ch. of Christ, 51.35; Salisbury, W. B. M. U., 
10.10; Seymour, A. S. "Beach, Miss. $; 
Southington, Mrs. Dunham, Tattvilie 
30.50 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. B. ee 
Treas., 25. 


of which legacy, 


NEW YORK_$306. 38. 

m. ¥. H. M. Soc., C. S. Fitch, Treas.,. 14.57; 
Angola, E. M. Gazlay, 1; Brooklyn, Miss F. N. 
Tyler, 2; Buffalo, ‘“Mem., 
Canandaigua, S. S., 44.783. East Bloomfield, rst., 
15.64; Marcellus; J. Hemenway, 5; Norwich, 
Mrs. R. A .Barber, 50; Riga, S. S., 5; River- 
head, Sound Ave., E., 10; Westmoreland, 10; 
White Plains, Westchester, 128.39. 


NEW JERSEY—$66.92. 

Asbury Park, Woman’s Soc., 
Swedish, Beth., 1.65; Montclair, C. 
ark, 1st, 16.21; Belleville Ave., 35. 


4.06; Dover, 
E., 10; New- 


PENNSYLVANIA—$6r1.76. 

Received by Rev. A. E R.icker, Albion, 2.76; 
Arnot, 5; Cambridge Springs, Mrs. R. C. Quay, 
2; Chandlers Valley, Swedes, 2; Cherry Grove, 


} 


Potter, 20; 
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APPOINTMENTS 


§ 


Danish Miss., Le Raysville. C. E., 5; Neath, 
Philadelphia, F. E. Weider, 15; Stock- 
22. 


GEORGIA—$5.00. 
Columbus, rst. 


LOUISIANA—S$1.78. 
Hammond, 1.78: 


KENTUCK Y—$8.00 
Berea, Mr. & Mrs. Jy. W. Raine, 8. 


CHIO—$46.06. 


Cong. Conf. of Ohio. J. G. Fraser, D. D., 


36.06: Mansfield, L. L. Patterson, ro. 


ILLI oo. 3 

W. M. Union, Mrs. A. H. Standish, Treas. 
St. ast, Ger. Jr. 2: Rolle, M. 
1. Total, $2. 00. | 


MICHIGAN—$103.72. 
Michigan H. Miss Soc., C. A. Gower, Treas., 
03-72; and Rapids, Mrs. W. McBain, ro. 


WISCONSIN—$6s. 

Wisconsin H. M. Soc., C. M. Blackman, Treas.. 
46.68; Clear Lake, Swedes, 2.70: Clintonville, 
Navarino and Leeman, Scands, 3: Ft. Atkinson, 
10; Wood Lake, Swedes, 3.26. 


lOWA—$37. 86. 
Iowa H. M. Soc., Miss A. D. Merrill, Treas.. 
27.86. 


MINNESOTA—$2,101.30; of which legacy, $450 
_ Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D. D., Fari- 
. bault. 160; Minneapolis, Fifth Ave., 105; Pi'grim, 
20. Total, $285. 

Cannon Falls, Swedes, 1.50; Ceylon, 7.36; Min- 
neapolis, M. Jarueson, 5; Rainy River Valley, 3 
St Paul, Es:iiare of Anson Blake, 450; “fA Thank 
Offering frem Mrs. Agnes Koerner and daughter 
Hattie, memory of Adolf Koerner,’ 25; Sher- 


burn, 

W. H. M, Union, Mrs. C. D. Siehl, Treas.., 
165.50; Aldrich, 43: Akely, 103.35: Burtrum, 63; 
Biwabik, 62.36; Cambria, 34.99; Cass Lake, 
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141.24; Fertile, 44; International Falls, 142: 
Hackensack, 63; McIntosh, 84; Minneahaha, 73: 
Park Rapids, 84: Shevlin, 84; St. Paul, Missions, 
88; Walker, 44. Total, $1,319. 44. 


KANSAS—$z2.50. . 
Kansas City, H. Binnian, 2.50. 


NEBRASKA—$03. 50. 

_ Nebraska H. M. Soc., Rev. S. I. Hanford, Sec.., 
so: Grand Island, German Free Evan., 1.50; In- 
land, German, 2; Princeton, German, 20; Olive, 20. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$6.27. 
Blaisdell, S. S., .70: Buchanan, 3.01; Foxbalm, 
1.96: Palermo. Sy, 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$30.50. 


Bowdle, 5; Redfield, 20; Wagner, rst, 5.50. 


COLORADO-—$5. 50. 


Paonia, 5.50. 


MONTANA—$r10.00¢. 
. Helena, rst, ro. 


IDA HO—$r0.00. 
Woman’s Miss. Union, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Treas. 
Challis, Aux., ro. 


CREGON—$36.50. 
Salem, rst, I.ad. M. Soc., 36.50. 


WASHINGTON—$r149.50. 

Washington Cong H. M. Soc., Rev. H. B. 
Hendley, Treas., 120: Roy, 22; Seattle, Columbia 
St., “L. M.,”’ 5; Walla Walla, German, 2.50. 


SEPTEMBER RECEIPTS 


$7,097.54 
Hiome: Missionary 55:18 


STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts in July, 1908. 


Alvin B. Cross, Treas., Concord. : 

Church and Society, Amherst, 19.25; Cn. & 
Soc., Atkinson, 33.28; Ch. & Soc.. Berlin, 25; 
Ch. & Soc., Campton, 11: Ch. & Soc., 8; Dan- 
bury, 6: Ch. & Soc.. Hillsboro Ctr., s: Chy & 
Soc., Keene. First. too: Ch. & Soc., Northwood 
Center. 8: Ch. & Sor.. Ctr. Ossipee, 25; Ch. & 
Soe., Troy, 13. Total, $245.3. 


Receipts in September, 1908. 


Chester, 9.86; Colebrook, 10; West Concord, 
16.29; Concord, 1st, 65.88: Dalton, 6.50; Jaffrey. 
12; Meredith, ;: Newcastle, 7; Union, 15. Total, 
$147.53. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


in August, 1908. 


H. Hoyt, D. Treas., Boston. 

rst, 5; 15; Billerica, 8.26: 
Boston, Finns, 1.37; Friend, 5; Arakelyan. J. J., 
503 Dorchester, end, ro: W. Roxbury, So. Evang.. 
503 Brimbecom Fund, Income of, 20 Ci imbridge, 
rt, S.S:, 10; Carver. No.. "Chaflemont, 1st. 
12; Chester, 9.11; Cohasset,- Beechwood, 8.88; 
Concord, Trinity, 18.06 ; Danvers, Maple 
86.12; Franklin, rst, 13.11; -General Fund;. In- 
come of, 3.86; Gregory Fund. Income’. of, 50; 


“Hanson, 3; Hardwick, Gilbertville, 114.64; 


Hawley, 1.50; Ipswich, So., 110; Lawrence, 
White, S., 50; Littleton, 11.10; Marlboro, Union, 
36.14: Medfield, 2nd, 7; Medway, West, Mrs. M. 
M. Clark, for Fund, 50: Middlefield, 8; New- 
ton Center, 1st, 71.86; Newtonville, 2: North- 
bridge, Whitinsville, E. C. a Day Band, 15.20; 
Norwood, rst, 29.39: Peru, 4.50: Quincy, Finn. 
14.66; Wollaston, 25; Randolph, 54.62; Reed 
Fund, Income of, 64.64; Rockport, Pigeon Cove, 


Swede, 5; Sandisfield, rst, 7; Sandwich, 11.82; 


Sharon, 233.16; Uxbridge, :st. 26.21; Wakefield, 
27.43: Wenham, 6: South Wevmouth. Old So.. 
<: Whitman, 19.05; Winchendon, No., 58.96: 
Designated for Italian work, Abington, rst, Mis- 
sion Studv Class, r. ek Designated for work in 
Prescott, Springfield, 


SUMMARY 
"Regular (does not include- legacies and 
Designated for Ttalian 1.85 
Designated for work in Prescott.......... “a 00 


Receipts in September, 1908. 


Rev. Henry M. Hoyt, Treas., Boston. 

Andover, fPallardvale. Union, 
Arlington. Estate of M. E. Ames. 125; Barnstable, 
W., 20: Boston, Finns. 3.58: Roxbury, Swedish, 
253 Roslindale. 2: Brackett Fund; Income of. 20; 
Buckland, 25: Deerfield, 8.40; West, 2.10; Edgar- 
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Whitcomb Fund, Income of, 75; Whiting 


Granby, 


Norfolk, 


582 


town, 23.54; Falmouth, Waquoit, 4; Fitchburg, 
Finn, 9.62; German, 5.15; General Funds, Income 
of, 455; Gurney Fund, Income of, 20; Hale Fund, 
Income of, 30; Hatfield, 61.18; Holyoke, 2nd, 
300; Lynn, Central, S. S., 7.11; Maynard, Finns, 
2.39; Natick, Friend, 10; Paxton, 40; Reed Fund, 
Income of, 177.50; Rochester, East, 20; Rock- 
pert, Pigeon Cove, 5; Rollins Fund, Income of, 
20; Sandwich, S. S., 3; Upton, rst. 6; Wall Fund, 
Income of 70; West Springfield, Park St., 
und, 
Income of, so; Whitin Fund, Income of, 225; 
Worcester, Plymouth, 52.18; Yarmouth, 20; 
Designated for Scotland Ch., Brockton, Campello, 
100: Designated for work uwmong the Jews, 13; 
Designated special for Mass. 
Pilgrim, 12.50. ¢ 
W. H. M. A., Lizzie D. White, Treas. 


New Boston, S. S., 2. 
SUMMARY 
Regular (does not: include legacies and in 


Designated for Scotland Church........%. 100.00 


Designated for work among the Jews.... 13.00 
Designated special for Mass............. 12.50 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT 


Receipts in August, 1908. 


Security Company, Treasurer, P. O. Drawer 58, 
Hartford. 

East Hampton, 13.22; Glastonbury, 190.36; 
11.80; Greens Farms, 20.21; Haddam, 
10; Hotchkissville, North Cong’l, 11.31; Middle- 
town, rst, 16.55: New Haven, Shelton Ave., 10; 
35; Old Saybrook, 17.35; Putnam, 
58.25; Salem, 29.50; Sharon, 8.27; Terryville, 
86.29; Thomaston, 5.98; Thomaston, Cong'l Bible 
School, 25; Tolland, 24; Watertown, S. S., 17; 
West Avon, 16; Designated, 91.98; Undesignated, 
514.1Y. 

Receipts in September, 1908. 2 


_ $ecurity Company, Treasurer, P. O. Drawer 58, 
Hartford. 

Bethlehem, S.S.,8; Bloomfield, 9.91; Bolton, 6; 
Bridgeport, Swd.. 4.30; East Haven, 22.25; East 
Canaan, 5.50; Fairfield, 108.67; Georgetown, Swd., 
7.07; Griswold, 6; Litchfield, C. E., 12.72; Middle- 


town, rst, 33.30; Middletown, 3rd, 12.85; New 
[ 60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


ENTS 


Track Marks 
Desicns 


&c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our Opinion free whether an 
invention is probably pee Aube Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDB OK on Patents 
fl sent free. Oldest spenes for securing nts. 

Patents taken through Munn & receive 

notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American. 


A handsomely {llnatrated weekly. J.argest cir- 
culation of any scientitic journal. Terms, $3 a 
Mil : four months, $L. Sold byall newsdealers. 


NN & New 


Branch & 625 F St.. Washington, 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


o. Weymouth, 


November 


Haven, Swd., 10; New London, ist, 47.08; Nep- 
aug, 33-53; Norfolk, 35; No. Stonington, 10; 
Simsbury, 10.29; Southington, 6.81; Wapping, 
21.52; West Haven, 14.60; West Suffield, 18.62; 
Winsted, rst, 52.97; Winsted, 2nd, 155.86; Rev. 
Geo. A. Pelton,’ New Haven, 1; Designated, 
275:84; Undesignateq, 378.01. 


CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
OHIO 


Receipts in August, 1908. 


John G. Fraser, D. D., Treas., Cleveland. 
Chardon, 7.20; Cleveland, Euclid Ave., 100; Ply- 


‘mouth, S. S., 2.50; Elyria, First, 13.19; Marietta, 


First, 185; Branches, 3. Total, $310.89. 


Sent On Approval 


To RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 
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Laughlin 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


and 


RED GEM = 
GhAe Ink Pencil 


Your Choice of 
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\ 
\ 


These 

Two 

Popular Post- 
Arilcles 
for only address 


By Mait 80 Extaa. 


illustrations are Exact Size 


Every pen guaranteed 
full 14 Kt. Sclid Goid—cut 
ou right hand imay be had 
in euher our standard § 
black opaque pattern, or § 
Nou-breakable Transpat- 
ent, as desired, either in 
plain or engraved finish, § 
as preierred. 


You may try this pen a week, 
if you do nut find it as represented, 
abetter article than you can se- 
cure for THKEE TIMES THIS SPECIAL Ie 
peiczg in any other make, if not] 
entirely satisfactory in every re- @ 
spect return it and we will send 
you $1.10 for it. 


Curt on tert {fs our famous and 
Popular Rev Gem Ink Pencl], 
complete leak proof triumph, may 
be carried in any position in im 
pocket or shopping bag, writes st RDS 
any &ngile at first'touch. P)lsti- 
num (spring) feed, Iridium 
point, polished vulcanized rubber & 
case, terra cotta finish. Retail & 
everywhere for $2.50. Agents 
wanted. Write for terms, Write | 
now “lest you forget."” Address 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 


S22 Majestic Bidg., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Ask Hearing 
and --- Nothing More! 


YOURSELF AND YOUR FRIENDS Queen 
THE JUDGE AND JURY mii 


eee IF YOU ARE NOT MUSICAL, the Wing Piano will be sent 2 
to you on trial without the payment of even one dollar. We deliber- gm 
ately claim that the 21 largest styles of Wing Pianos have the most 
majestic tone under heavy playing and the sweetest tone under light play- 
ing of any upright pianos whatever, irrespective of the price or maker. 

We would not (and could not if we would) thus address millions of the most cultivated and intelligent 
readers in the U. S., spend thousands in magazines publishing such a challenge, and more thousands in R. R. 
freights, if we were wrong in our statements or over-conceited about the tone quality of the Wing Piano. 

For we are neither young nor trifling. We have been nearly half a century in the piano business, and 
during all of forty years have been scientifically studying tone and durability in preference to dollar making. 
This is the reason why the Wing Pianos ring with music. 

The forty years’ business experience has a/so taught us to weigh our WORDS carefully whether printed 
or spoken. Our WORD, black on white and over our name (which will be found at the foot of this notice), 
is that the Wing Piano is the sweetest of all in tone. 

Our commercial standing and references will guarantee you that our WORD is good and contract gilt-edged. 
The publishers of any prominent magazine will also tell you this. Read this exact copy of one of our trial blanks: 


- TRIAL BLANK 


' Gentlemen--You may ship me on trial one Wing Piano of the above style with stool and scarf, 
to this address: Town.......... MOOR a Wiss with freight from New preraid in advance, and 


York 
send me an order to get it from the railroad depot, ON TRIAL ONLY. THERE IS NO AGREE- 
MENT BY ME 10 PURCHASE THIS PIANO, but I will allow it to remain in my home on trial for 
twenty days, and if it proves satisfactory and I conclude to purchase it, I will make an agree- 
Sent With you to pay you in the followine WO ces The piano to become 
my property upon completion of full payment as above. 
If, however, the piano does not prove satisfactory, I will return it to the railroad depot. 
I am to be under no obligation to keep this piano. In all respects the conditions are to be the 
same as if I were examining it in your wareroom. It is distinctly understood that I am to be 
AT NO EXPENSE WHATEVER FOR FREIGHTS COMING OR GOING. . 


We Refuse to Sell Through Dealers Write for and Wing 
. once, or i n e coupon, u 
Their profits would double the price of the tear it out and mail to ae noe wile Pu 


WING PIANO. Buy without the dealers' profits! you think of it (and while you have / / 
r the coupon ) You will be under no 4s | 
You Save From $75 to $200 obligations whatever. /e WING 
_ you buy a WING PIANO; for you buy direct-- Pe, & §& 
absolutely. You pay the cost of building it with The Instrumental! Attachment 0.2 


only one Soderate profic added. 358-391 
Wi railroads everywhere, an usiness of a 4s added toc when 
kinds done by mail, the piano dealer or agent is ordered. It cvadueen poh ne to se W. 13th St. 
iow unnecessary. AS the cheap kinds cost less than perfection the tones of the ¢.> New York 
8--but often ca em rade. 4 
en gra andMandolin. It saveswear ,°© name and address 


and prolongs the life of writte 
You Need these Books—They are FREE the Piano. The usual se “Book of Comme 
We send two good books, ‘‘The Book of Complete Playing of the keys ‘SS Information about Pi- 


Information About Pianos'' is a Complete Reference Operates the Instru- 72 anos,” ‘Story Book’ and 
Bookon the Piano. Technical Descriptions--Illus- mental Attachment. 1* catalogue, without any cost 


trates how all pianos are made--With large litho- ” Ses or obligation on m rt. 
graphed pictures of 1908 models of WING PIANOS-- el Se hie: 
Difference between excellent materials and labor y oy ? 
and cheap substitutes--Reveals agents' methods, Accepted 
etc. A handsomely illustrated book of 162 pages. and old pianos ,7,~ 

THE WING PIANO is broadly guaranteed in 2"¢ Organs 

ng for 12 years. ex- 
change. | 
| Nn. Y. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
. FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Charles S. Mills, D. D., President 
Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D,, Vice-President 


Flubert C. Herring, D. D., General Secretary Willis E. Lougee, Associate Secretary 
Joseph B. Clark, D. D., Honorary Secretary 


oe Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer 
, Baie Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary Woman’s Department 
+ DIRECTORS 
Raymond Calkins, ...--Maine Mr. William B. tlomer........ . -Missouri 
Rey. Lucius H. Thayer..........New Hampshire Mr. George A. ...- Kansas 
ae. aay Mr. Arthur F. Whitin.............Massachusetts Rev. Charles R. Brown.......... North California 
--.--dllinois W. R. Campbell, D.D..... Massachusetts 
C. M. Ovora S. Davis. D.D................ nnecticut 
“a Hubert C. Herring, D. D., Chairman a 
One Year: Two Years: 
Mr. Jaines G. Cannon. Mr. William B. Howland 
S| Mr. W. Winans Freeffian Mr. John F. Huntsman 5 
at Rev. Henry H. Kelsey Ozora S. Davis, P. D. Pa 
Rev. Lewis T. Reed W. R. Campbell, D. D. 
SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS OF CONSTITUENT STATES 
“  § Secretary,. Rev. Chas. Harbutt, 3; Dow St., Portland. 
Maine Missionary Society..... ) Treasurer, W. P. Hubbard, Box 1052, Bangor. 
| § Secretary, Rev. E. R. Smith, Concord. 
= . a New Hampshire Home Miss. Society. } Treasurer, Alvin B. Cross, Concord. e 
§ Secretary, C. H. Merrill, D.D., St. Johnsbury. 
oi Vermont Domestic Miss. Society... ** ) Treasurer, J. T. Ritchie, St. Johnsbury. 
Secretary, F. E. Emrich, D.D., 609 Cong’] House, Boston. 
pe Massachusetts Home Miss. Society.-- ) Treasurer, H. N. Hoyt, D.D., 609 Cong’! House, Boston. 
Secretary, Rev. J. H. Lyon, Central Falls. 
oo: Rhode Island Home Miss. Society.... | Treasurer, Jos. Wm. Rice, Providence. e 
Secretary, Rev. Joel S. Ives, Hartford. 
4 Missionary Society of Connecticut.... | Treasurer, Security Company, Hartford. 
ae a J Secretary, C. W. Shelton, D.D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
me New York Home Missionary Society. | Treasurer, Clayton S. Fitch, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


. ; § Sup’t, Chas. H. Small, D. D., Prospect Ave. and | 
Congregational Conference of Ohio.. ) Treasurer, John G. Fraser, D. D., : te 22d St., Cleveland. 


ae! a : § Sup’t, Rev. Geo. T. McCollum, 153 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Illinois Home Missionary Society..--- ) Treasurer, John W. Iliff, 153 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Secretary, Hq@mer W. Carter, D.D., Beloit. 
Wisconsin Home Missionary Society-- ) Treasurer, C. M. Blackman, Whitewater. 


§ Sup’t, Rev. J. W. Sutherland, Hollister Blk., Lansing. 
Michigan Home Missionary Society-- ) T,-asurer, C. A. Gower, Hollister Bik., Lansing. “ 


Secretary, Rev. P. A. Johnson, Grinnell. 
_ lowa Home Missionary Society....-- ) Treasurer, Miss A. D. Merrill, Des Moines. : 


Secretary, L. C. Schnacke, D.D., Topeka. 
Kansas Cong. Home Miss. Society... | Treasurer, Geo. A Guild, Topeka. 


Secretary, Rev. S. I. Hanford, Lincoln, 
Nebraska Home Missionary Society. ‘| Treasurer, S. A. Sanderson, Lincoln. 


§ Secretary, Rev. L. D. Rathbone, Berkeley. 
California Home Misssionary Society. | Treasurer, G. T. Hawley. 


§ Secretary, Kev. J. L. Maile, Los Angeles. 
| Treasurer, S. H. Herrick, Riverside. 


§ Secretary, 
) Treasurer, 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


| Moritz E. Eversz, D.D., German Department, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Rey. F. Risberg. Swedish Department, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
A. Rev. O. C. Grauer, Dano-Norwegian and Slavic Departments, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Geo. R. Merrill, D.D., Kev, George L. Todd, D.D., 8 
801 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. Soméruelos No. 6, Havana, Cuba. ‘ 
Rev. C. G. Murphy, 


South California Home Miss Society... 


Missouri Home Missionary Society... 


Rev. W. W. Scudder, 
oa 711 Johnston Building, Seattle, Wash. 328 Noble Avenue, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Pas Rev. W. B. D. Gray....Box 890 Cheyenne, Wyo. Rev. A. E. Ricker............ --.-.-Meadville, Pa. 


Rev, Geo. A. Hood, 


. Frank E. Jenkins, D.D., The South, 


604 Lowndes Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


1553 Milwaukee St., Denver, Colo. 
Rev. Geo. A. Chatfield, 


W. H. Thrall, D.D., 
a 702 Dakota Avenue, Huron, S. D. New Mexico and Arizona, Nara Visa, N. M. 
Bat: +2 Rev. G. J. Powell, Rev. W. G. Puddefoot.........Indianapolis, Ind. 
fe 811 Seventh Avenue, So., Fargo, N. D. ev. Walter C. Veazic, 

Rev. Forest Grove, Ore. tah and Idaho, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Things you may need to know 


The Home Missionary is published monthly except in July and Au- 


gust. Subscription 50 cents a year. Under the ruling of the Post Office De- 
partment, subscribers four months in arrears must be dropped from the list. 


About one hundred leaflets ere issued by the Society, covering many 
phases of Home Mission work. New ones are constantly being added. A 


catalogue will be sent on application. Jeaflets are sent to individuals or 
churches without charge. 


Handbooks for Home Mission Study can be furnished by the So- 
ciety as follows: 
“Heroes of the Cross in America,” by Don O. Shelion, cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 35 cents. 
“Aliens or Americans?” by Rev. Howard B. Grose, D. D., cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 35 cents. 
“The Challenge of the City,” by Rev. Josiah Sirens. D. D., cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 35 cents. 
“The Frontier,” by Rev. Ward Platt, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 
“Leavening the Nation,” by Rev. Joseph Bourne Clark, D. D., cloth, 
_ $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 
“Coming Americans” (for children), by Katharine R. Crowell, cloth, 
35 cents; paper, 25 cents. 
“Pioneers” (for children), by Katharine R. Crowell, cloth, 40 cents; 
paper, 25 cents 
“Citizens of To-M row, by Alice M. Guernsey, cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 30 cents. 
“The Call of the Waters” (a study of the frontier for Women’s So- 
- cieties), by Katharine R. Crowell, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


We can furnish “Helps for T.eaders” for use in connection with each of 
the first four books named above. at 5 cents each; a “Manual of Mission 
Study” at 10 cents; a set of six large pictures of home and foreign missionary 
scenes, for use in Sunday School exercises, etc., at 75 cents for the set; il- 
lustrated home mission post cards at 5 cents per dozen, 35 cents per hundred. 

The Society is preparing sets of pictures to illustrate various types of its 
work. The first set, called “Frontier Pictures,” eighteen in number, each on 
sheet 4%4 by 7 inches, is now ready. Price to cents for the set, postpaid. 

In all shipments, the cost of carriage is paid by the Society. 


Conditional gifts are solicited. The Society will receive any sum 
vou may desire to place in its"hands, and pay you an annual interest 
thereon during your life. varving according to vour present age. This 
gives the donor an assured income for life, with the certainty that his gift 
will be used as he desires after his death. Write to the Treasurer. 


Legacies to the society should be made in the following, or equiv- 
alent form: 


“IT bequeath to my executors the sum of.......... dollars, in trust, to pay 
over the same........months after my decease. to the person who, when the 
same is payable, shall act as Treasurer of The Congregational Home’ Mission- 
ary Society, formed in the city of New York in the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes of said Society, 


and under its direction.” 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. 
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